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: impracticable. 

We confess that to us there does seem 
that something disingenuous was prac- 
tised in dismissing the = ‘Their 
having sailed was not stated at once in 
answer to the order to dismiss the band, 
but an equivocal answer was substituted. 
In truth, to speak our mind freely, this 
appears to have been the error of the 
whole Embassy. Chinese diplomacy and 
cunning, and over-reaching, and false- 
hood, were never distinctly and boldly 
met with characteristic British ‘ 
simplicity, and truth: but shifts and 
evasions were tried ; less potent arts were 
resorted to as a protection against trick~- 
ery which knew no bounds either moral 
or political ; and it is not surprising that 
we were foiled at weapons so incon 
nial to our national feelings aud habits. 
Indeed it is a subject of congratulation, 
that we were so beaten. We do not 
think either the Mandarins or their mas- 
ter would have stood so good a chance, 
had diplomatic manwuvring been alto- 
gether discarded, and no address used 
but the unreserved declarations of our 
purpose in the language of sincerity and 
truth. 

As it was, the Ko-tow became an end- 

There was no sign of extreme poverty — ae ws 

ng the people in the streets; on the sees t . . 
contrary, the majority were clean and de- bassy if it is to be omitted. It is offered, 
cently dressed, and their appearance be-|if a Mandarin of equal rank will perform 
spoke them to be well fed; some of the} the same to the Prince Regent's portrait, 
younger were not ill-looking, or if the first Chinese Ambassador sent 

On the 14th, the day after their unsa-| to London shall be ordered to fulfil our 


tisfactory congress, the Embassy left|°eremomies; but these negociations end 
Tien-Sing, ont proceeding hreagh aj i2 smoke, and the Commissioners land 
double line of junks innumerable, held] Within eighty miles of Pekin to await the 
on their course for Pekin. But ** Son of Heaven's” determination. In 
consequence of an insincere compromise 
they again set out, and the rey 
singing as t 4 them up 
siete) Ties, Ccknenl chong halal 
worked, seem somewhat ind ent, for 
they more than once struck for wages. 


The following traits of China are no- 
ticed, previous to their arrival at ‘Tong- 
Chow. Complaining of the intolerable 
stench in the boat, oceasioned by “a 
choice preparation of stinking fish, which 
is eaten by the boatmen with their rice,” 
the Journal says,— 


Eating is looked upon, by the Chinese as 
a most important concern, and would seem 
to be going on all day, but they probably 
eat little at a time; their principal meal 





















ture of a Melo-drama than comic or tragic 
representation, The part of a stag was the 
best performed in the piece ...... The 
instrumental music, from its resemblance to 
the bagpipes, might have been tolerated by 
Scotchmen; to others it was detestable. Of 
the same description was the singing. Our 
admiration was justly bestowed upon the 
tumblers, who yield to none I have ever 
seen in strength and agility; their feats 
were executed with particular neatness. In 
splendour of appearance, the Mandarins did 
not stand any competition with the actors, 
who were blazing with gold; it was sug- 
gested that their costumes were the ancient 
habits of the nation. 

The dress of ceremony of the Mandarins, 
consisting of blue gauze or crape, with some 
flowered satin beneath, is plain and not un- 
becoming; an embroidered badge, markin 
their rank whether civil or military, is fix 
upon their robe before and behind. The 
peacock’s feather, or more properly tail of 

k’s feather, answering to our orders 
of knighthood, is worn behind. Two of 
these decorations are equivalent to the 
garter, The momentary rank of a person 
is not to be ascertained from his Mandarin 
ornaments. A Mandarin with a white but- 
ton sat next to the Chinese Commissioners 
with only the intervention of a pillar, while 
one in a clear blue button sat below him, 
and one with a peacock’s feather walked 
about the court the whole time of the con- 
ference. The commission of present office 
would seem to fix the immediate rank. 















































JouRNAL of the PROCEEDINGS of 
the late EmBassy to CHINA, &c. By 
Henry Exxis, Third Commissioner of 
the Embassy. 4to. pp. 526. 

(Continued.) 

In our preceding Number we accom- 
panied our Embassy up the Peiho river 
to Tien-sing, a city of the first magni- 
tude in China, of which and its inhabit- 
ants the view obtained by Mr. Ellis 
enabled him to give the following de- 
seription. 

In passing through the streets it was im- 
possible not to be struck with the silence 
and regularity of the crowds of spectators: 
although every countenance expressed curi- 
esity, scarcely an observation was made; 
there was no pointing with fingers; and 
though the streets may be said to have been 
lined with soldiers at inconsiderable inter- 
vals, the exercise of their authority did not 
seem necessary to maintain tranquillity. 
The streets were narrow, regular, and paved 
with large stones, one from some dis- 
tance. Whatever taste belongs to Chinese 
architecture, seems chiefly directed to the 
roofs; the pediments are in general elegant 
and highly decorated. Dwelling-houses 
were of one story, built of solid brick-work. 
We crossed a bridge over the river, the sur- 
face of which was scarcely visible from 
junks, . 

On the hail of reception itself( where the 
Embassy had had a conference and enter- 
tainment with the Mandarins from Court) 
psn: was little . remark ; it had altogether 

he wn rgereage of a temporary erection. We 
dined at the upper end, and the lower was 
occupied by the stage. Chinese dinners, 
with the succession of dishes served upon 
trays, one of which is placed before one or 
two persons, according to their rank, have 

se accurately described, that I shall not 
pretend to enter into any detail. The cus- 
ard and the preserved fruits with which the 
dinner commenced were very palatable: I 
cannot say that I much liked the bird-nest 
soup; it was too bag rpeee and insipid for 
my taste; nor di the various additions of 
ape SBE &c. improve the compound; 
the shark fins were not more agreeable. 
The Chinese eat as well as drink to each 
other; and a Mandarin, who stood behind 
US, regulated the times of commencement, 
in the dishes and cups of wine. The 

























































































sistance to the prostrations required in 
approaching the throne of this Emperor 
of slavish ceremonies. The Mandarins 
durst not even read our Prince Regent’s 
letter, because it was forsooth too fami- 
liarly addressed to the Chief of the Ce- 
lestial Empire, as ‘‘ Sir, my Brother ;” 
and many petty obstacles were raised to 
show our Commissioners that they were 
no longer in favour. One of the most 
prominent, was a mandate from the Em- 
peror to send back the band on board 
"| the ships, which was (oh fearful!) writ- 

ten in red ink ; and great displeasure was 
expressed on its being understood that 
the vessels hag sailed, so as to render 
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is in the evening ; the character of their 
dishes is greasy insipidity, and-they are 
prized by them in proportion to their invigo- 


rating effects, 

Some of the large Junks we have passed 

em handsomely fitted up, and their inha- 
bitants have been observed to be of respect- 
able appearance. Junks, on which officers 
of phase are embarked, have placards 
to distinguish them: the characters inscrib- 
ed are generally cautions to the people, to 
preserve tranquillity, and not to obstruct 
their passage. : 

' ° * * * * 

» The. bank of the river is in places artifi- 
cially formed with earth and straw mixed, 
and the materials for repairing it are collect- 
éd in heaps at small intervals. 


Corpses are frequently seen floating on 
river. 


Our countrymen were not treated with 
the utmost attention at this time. Their 
supplies were scanty; yet such is the re- 
sponsibility of ministers, that several 
high Mandarins are punished, because 
they could not overcome Lord Amherst’s 
refusal to perform the Ko-tou. This, 
however, they pressed insolently enough, 
and at Tong-chou, where the conferences 
were renewed, endeavoured strongly to 
enforce a belief that it was a high honour 
to beso debased in the Celestial Empire ; 
the .Koong-Yay, one of the greatest 
men, vehemently asserting, ‘‘ that as there 
is but one sun, there is only one Ta- 
whang-te ; he is the universal sovereign, 
and all must pay him homage.” Threats 
of being sent back, a personal attack on 
Sir. George Staunton, complaints of the 
manner in which trade had lately been 
conducted, were next employed seriatim ; 
but Lord Amherst remained firm, and 
would not consent to have his head nine 
times knocked on the floor upon any con- 
sideration. 

From Tong-chow they were hurried, 
— all night, to Pekin, stared at 
like beasts, and an attempt made 
literally to force them at once into 
the presence of the Emperor. This was 
resisted, and an. excuse of indisposition 
sent instead of the real apology, viz. the 
fatigue of travelling all night, and the 
want of their dresses. The consequence 
was, that the ope pa of the Embassy had 
an opportunity of persuading their sove- 

ign, that he was Pai 3 ay tv 
, baulked by unfounded apologies ; 
‘and the Embassy was ordered to depart 


forthwith. This affords another proof 


that ‘‘a round unvarnished tale” would 
have been better than diplomatic sinuo- 
sities, and that in all relations of life, ho- 


, gro ng best palicy. 


etre sorry that these affairs have 
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demanded so much of our attention, and 
therefore now gladly take our leave of| 
Chinese politics, to confine our remain- 
ing strictures to the appearance, manners, 
habits, and characteristics of the coun- 
try and people. 
A stay of a few hours only furnishes 
a slight picture of Pekin. Its walls are 
built of brick, with a foundation of 
stone :—~ 


They are of considerable thickness, the 
body of them being of mud, so that the 
masonry may be considered a facing : there 
is not, however, sufficient strength at the 
top to allow of guns of large calibre being 
mounted in the embrasures. At all the 
gates, and at certain intervals, there are 
towers of immense ee with four ranges 
of embrasures, intended for cannon: I saw 
none actually mounted, but in their stead 
there were some imitations in wood. Be- 
sides the tower, a wooden building of several 
stories marked the gateways ; one of these 
buildings was highly decorated ; the project- 
ing roofs diminishing in size according to 
their height, were covered with n and 
yellow tiles, that had a very brilliant effect 
under the rays of the sun. A wet ditch skirted 
the part of the walls round which we were 
carried. Pekin is situated in a plain ; its 
lofty walls, with its numerous bastions and 
stupendous towers, certainly give it an im- 
posing appearance, not unwort y the capital 
of a great empire. On the side near Hai- 
teen we crossed a large common, wholly un- 
cultivated ; a remarkable circumstance so 
near Pekin. There are large tracts of 
ground covered with the Nelumbrium, or 
water lily, near the walls, which, from the 
luxuriant vegetation of this plant, are ex- 
tremely grateful to the eye. The Tartarean 
mountains, with their blue and immeasu- 
rable summits, are the finest objects in the 
vicinity of Pekin. 


The author, in this part of his narra- 
tive, mentions that the mules which he 
saw are very fine animals. He also ex- 
amined “ the wooden collar called Kang, 
which is fixed on the necks of convicted 
felons as a punishmevt: it is a square 
board, thirty inches wide, with an aper- 
ture for the head ; it is worn diagonally, 
and enables the bearer to rest the corner 
upon a stone while sitting.”— 


When twoChinese quarrel, they generally 
seize each other by the tails, which the 
twist violently : both often fall tothe ground, 
and it is surprising to see how long they can 
endure such acute pain; their eyes seem 
bursting from their sockets, the whole coun- 
tenance is distorted, and I am convinced 
that pugilists-of the best bottom must yield 
in such a contest from utter in ity to 
bear the dreadful suffering. Though violent 
to madness in gesture and language, they 
seldom proceed to action, and I have seen a 
smart tap with ‘a fan satisfy extreme rage. 
When, however, they actually have recourse 
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to blows, they fight most foully, and death 
has been known to ensue. from @ Kick. 
In another place a remarkable piece 
of ordnance is described. It had five 
mouths, and was hound ‘round with. iron 
The military seem to be equally 
warlike ; but we sball condense the ya- 
rious information scattered through the 
volume, concerning them, into ove point 
by and by. 

On one of the citiesit is observed :— 

The business of the eating-house seemed 
principally to be carried on in the streets : 
tea. and other liquors, soupsand different pre- 
parations of meat, were divided into small 
portions, and ready for immediate consump- 
tion: this must. be a great accommodation 
and saving to the labouring classes, although 
it may be considered as a proof of the ab- 
sence of domestic habits among them. It is 
impossible not to remark the neatness of 
the Chinese in their tubs, baskets, and 
boxes. It is said that in presents the out- 
ward package not unfrequently exceeds the 
value of the contents. The front yard of 
all their houses is set off by some flowering 
shrubs, or dwarf trees; and not seldoma 
bower of treilluge work, with beautiful 
creeping plants, adds convenience to orna- 
ment. 

Two Russians and a Frenchman in 
the Russian service, dressed completely 
a la Chinoise, wished to enter into an 


kin; but were discountenanced, lest the 
jealousy of the Chinese should be ex- 
cited. The people were generally civil, 
and not displeased with the inquisitive- 
ness of the travellers; but they were 
barred the pleasure of gossiping with the 
ladies of little feet, by an imperial edict 
forbidding females to be seen by the 
strangers. In spite of this, a glimpse 
was occasionally caught of a peeper : 
and many of them were pretty enough to 
cause the restraint to be felt as a very un- 
gallant act of the Emperor. 


NARRATIVE of a VoyaGE to NEW 
ZEALAND, 1814-15. By Joun Lip- 
DIARD NICHOLAS, Esq. Published by 
J. Black and Son, 8vo. 2 vols. 

(Concluded. ) ? 

We should be doing injustice to this 
interesting work were we to extend our 
extracts much further; and, therefore, 





review are numerous and great, we shall 
limit our remarks to the present Number. 
Our Settlers were kindly received by 
all the New Zealand Chiefs whom they 
visited ; with some they traded for wood, 
which was obtained at a very cheap 
rate, and an advantageous cargo car 
back to Port Jackson. Among the rest, 
Korra-Korra entertained them hospitably, 
and in honour of his guests, instituted a 
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intercourse with the embassy, near Pe- 


though the temptations to prolong our 
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sham-fight, equivalent to the tournaments 
ef ancient Euro times. This blood- 
less battle was contested with every sign 
of savage fury, howlings, war-songs, 
shouts, and clamour’ and at last termi- 
nated with dance and song, in which 
both parties joined in the best humour 
imaginable. Our author says: 


From this mock encounter, which was 
carried on, while it lasted, with impetuous 
activity, and was an exact representation of 
their real mode of fighting, we had an op- 
portunity of estimating how formidable these 
savage warriors must .always prove them- 
selyes ina serious conflict. Their general 
plan is, for each individual to single out his 
antagonist, with whom he engages in furi- 
ous combat, and continues to fight till one 
or other of them falls; as neither has any 
idea of quitting the ground while he has a 
drop of blood remaining, unless as. the trium- 
phant victor. They always throw the long 
8 before they come to close attack, when 
the battle-axe and pattoo-pattoo are alone 
employed. 

he combatants, on both sides, were 
nearly equal in point of numbers, Duaterra 
having about two hundred, and Korra-Korra 
not quite so many; but from the nature of 
the fight, in which they attacked and re- 
treated, as the business of the entertainment 
required, and in obedience to their own 
free-will, it was impossible to say which 
party would yg superior in an actual en- 
gagement, the appearance of each being 
equally formidable. Duaterra’s men were 
equipped like their adversaries, and had the 
same terrible peculiarities of disfigurement ; 
while the two parties formed such an assem- 
bh as the reader would hardly suppose 
could ever be found among his fellow-mor- 


tals: 
“ 





So wild in their attire ; 
That looked not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth, 
And yet were on’t.” 

Amongst those who distinguished them- 
selves by peculiar intrepidity, and were 
foremost in every attack, I was a good deal 
surprised to see the Queen of Tippoonah, ' 
Duaterra’s lady, whose courage, on this day, 
was eminently conspicuous. This sturdy 
Amazon, dressed. out in the red gown and 
petticoat she had received froun Mr. Marsden, 
and holding a large horse-pistol in her band, 
appeared upon all occasions anxious to sig- 
nalize herself; and superior to the timidity 
of her sex, displayed in the conflict the most 
undaunted spirit, rivalling the boldest man 
in deeds of heroism, and selecting for her 
antagonist the most formidable she could 
find, But from the exertions of her Ma- 
Jeet? both in = battle were war dance, or 
what may ‘not be improperly termed, the 
play and. after-piece, her nic frame was 
- exhausted, and she oak, at the con- 
Clusion of the entertainment, panting for 
breath, and. reeking with perspiration. Ip 
bs State oe mie paeed a notice me i 

Gistinguist mark of flattering conde- 
scension, by holding out her lips Yor me to 


* ‘ippidonah is’ the’ dlsttiet of which Range: 
nso a Rbbonah the detiet of which Range: 





kiss, an honour I could have very well dis- 
ensed with, but which, at the same time, 
f could not decline, without offering a slight 
to a personage of such elevated consequence, 
Besides this dauntless Penthesilea, I  ob- 
served likewise some other female warriors, 
who joined in the combat with much reso- 
lution, and following the example of their 
queen, exposed themselves in the thickest 
of the fight, to mimic dangers. From what 
I discovered, however, I found that it was 
not a general practice for women in this 
island to take the field, and that the passion 
for warlike prowess was only to be found 
among certain ladies of a more intrepid 
character than the rest. ; 

We shall now select, almost without 
arrangement, a few of the passages which 
convey the most curious traits of the 
manners and character of these Islanders. 
We dare not pronounce, that the follow- 
ing is not a-genuine expression of more 
universal feeling, though our customs 
prevent it from being so openly displayed. 

As we were walking along the beach, we 
were followed by a pretty-looking young 
woman, who complained to us, in a strain 
of artless simplicity, and with a piteous tone 
of voice, that she had neither husband nor 
child, and that no man would have her, 
thoug she wished of all things to get mar- 
ried! It is thought no impropriety in this 
country for the fady to make the first ad- 
vances, or even to grant favours before the 
marriage ceremony takes place; a 
single, considered exempt from all those 
restraints which delicacy imposes on civi- 
lized nations ; but after marriage no privilege 
of this kind is allowed. 

The people are, with all their barbarity, 
very ingenious. 

The children of the natives displayed be- 
fore us a specimen of their ingenuity, as we 
rowed along the cove, in a curious imitation 
of our ship, the Active, made in wicker- 
work. They had fitted up their little bark 
as nearly after the plan of the model as pos- 
sible; she had a bowsprit and two masts, 
with ropes connected to them, while the 
builders, having now launched her into the 
water, were proving the success of their 
labours, and seemed quite happy at the re- 
sult, This strong proof of the imitative 
genius of these people was the more pleasing 
tous, as being found in the children, who 
thereby gave us every reason to augur fa- 
vourably of their future improvement; and 
the reflection was highly gratifying, that 
they might, as they grew up, copy with 
similar industry, all those arts of civilized 
life, which the missionaries were to introduce 
among them. 

When they had settled the colonists, 
our voyagers took av excursion from the 
Bay of Islands, and -visited the river 
Thames of Cook, aud the settlements on 
its banks. ‘They here encountered May- 
hanger, the vative whom Mr. Savage 
brought:to England, aud who excited so 
much notice in London about, ten — 
ago, when he was presented to the King 





and Royal Family: Mayhanger had re- 
lapsed into as great barbarism as the rest 
of his countrymen, seemed quite in- 
different about England, and wholly oc- 
cupied in contriving what he might ask 
for. A cat and some large nails were ‘the 
objects of his cupidity, and with these 
he was gratified. 

At another place they met a native of 
Hindostan, a deserter from. the city of 
Edinburgh, who had reconciled hi 
to the habits and mode of living of the 
New Zealanders. He was married; and 
preferred this island to his own country. 

The Chiefs maintain considerable 
state. In the centre of one of their 
towns the travellers were shown the 
throne of Kangeroa. 

It was curiously shaped, and raised. upon 
@ post about six feet from the ground, 
with, some fanciful deyices of grotesque 
carving. There was a step to it, toassist the 
Chief in getting up, and it served him also 
for a foot-stool. On this throne, the Chief, 
elevated above his people, dispensed his 
laws and. issued his commands, with. as 
much authority as the most absolute poten- 
tate in Europe. Convenient to this seat was 
another, appropriated exclusively for the 
use of the Queen Dowager, Kangeroa’s 
mother; and close to it a small box, to hold 
her Majesty’s provisions. 

The following description of a whimsi- 
cal exchange shows the friendly nature 
of the intercourse between the Europeans 
and the natives : 


A sturdy old man, who had all the ap- 
pearance of a keen dealer, coming up to me 
with a large mat, offered to exchange it with 
me for my coat, to which I made net, the 
least objection, seeing I should not. lose 
much by the bargain, while it would afford 
me no inconsiderable degree of entertain- 
ment, by its giving an adventitious conse- 
quence to the old man among the other na- 
tives. The exchange, therefore, took place 
immediately, when the old man putting. on 
the coat, and I the mat, we. walked about, to 
the supreme enjoyment of the surrounding 
crowd, who regarded me with an air that 
showed how much their vanity was flattered 
by my appearing in their native attire, and 
pated at the countryman as if they doubted 
his identity, and believed that his person, had. 
suffered transformation by being arrayed in; 
this strange habit; bursting at the same) 
time into occasional transports of merriment,, 
and laughing heartily at the appearance he. 
made. He was certainly an admirable sub- 
ject for their good humour to indulge itself 
upon; nor was I surprised that they should 
think him quite another man, from the mo-: 
ment he put on the coat. His. manner and, 
movements were entirely altered ; his figure, , 
which before bent with age, now 
became suddenly erect; and his gait, which 
but lately was grave and circumspect, was 
now light and frivolous, as that of the most . 
idle lounger in the British metropolis; and: 
there were instantaneously so many ludicrous» 
airs of pompous consequence about him, as 
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I never till that moment beheld, and thought 
it impossible for any individual to affect. 

A faneral is generally one of the most 
curious of savage ceremonies; in New 
Zealand they are thus condacted : 

The New Zealanders never suffer their 


dead. to. remain longer above d, after 
the vital spark Gatagoiel, fhan till they 
‘ean arrange the forms of their inhumation. 


Being curious to observe their ceremonies 
upon this occasion, we immediately hastened 
to the place where the corpse was lying; 
which -was about a mile from Rangehoo. 
Arriving here; we found several of the na- 
tives on the beach before us, and the body of 
the deceased bundied up in the clothes he 
pi at ipo tome bb pn t a — and 
appare rought close to the > as 
ift the case of the hative who had died on 
board; and the whole fastened tight round 
with a belt, and placed on a bank between 
two poles, which had served to convey it 
thither. T the assemblage was 
the number of mourners were few ;. of 
all who were standing beside the corpse, I 
could see only the of Ti and 
another woman, who @ seriously 
affected: t bitterly, and were 
particularly careful that we should not a 
proach too near the body; telling us, with 
ankious precaution, that it was taboo, 
and ete | violent signs of uneasiness, lest 


tendance, though some of them had all the 
hideous marks of sorrow inscribed on their 
Sees, felt, I am persuaded, no real concern. 
young man, who was probably a near 
relation of the deceased, had his lace- 
rated in a frig manner, and was shedding 
ing up to 
in him a most 
transition, for he smiled with a 
of vivacious levity, that proved his 
to be only in the <lgres. semblance. 
frem only 
very heartily ; 
er so incon- 
appearance he assumed, that 
to account for it, anless by 
most yer prt testimonies of 
some people, as 
Gina connshes-ghase forms, pre- 
y long-established usage. But this 
will by no means apply to the New 
in theaggregate ; for no people in 
feel grief more acutely than 
body; and their mourni 
ed by outward custom, is 
netioned by the heart. The 
the two first I have men- 
in the present instance, no 
whatever. They laughed and talked 
i the least reserve, quite heed- 
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was an amusing one: it consisted of “a 
complete representation of the Amoco, 
or tattooing of the countenance of 
Gunnah,” (thé seller,) to which he put 
his mark as the ratifying symbol. The 
deed itself is so ¢urious, that we tran- 
scribe it : , 

Know all men to whom these presents 
shall come, that I, Ahoodet O Gunna, King 
of Rangee Hoo, in the Island of New Zea- 
land, have, in considération of twelve axes 
to me in hand now paid and delivered by 
thé Rev. Samuel Marsden, of Panamatta, in 
the territory of New South Wales, given, 
granted, bargained, and sold, and by this 
present instrument, do give, grant, bargain, 
and sell unto the committee of the Church 
Missionary Society for Africa and the East, 
instituted in London, in the Kingdom of 
Great Britain, and to their heirs and succes- 
sors, all that piece and parcel of land situate 
ip the district of Hoshee, in the Islantl of 

ew Zealand, bounded on the south side by 
the bay of Tippoona and the town of Ran- 
ghee Hoo, on the north side by.a creek of 
resh water, and on the west by a public 
road into the interior ; together with all the 
rights, members, privileges, and appurte- 
nances thereunto belonging: To have and to 
hold to the aferesasd committee of the 
Church Missionary Society for Africa and 
the East, instituted in London, in the King- 
dom of Great Britain, their heirs, successors, 
pee —— ever, cleared wn pee from 

taxes, charges, impositions, contribu- 
tions whatsoever, as a for their own abso- 
lute and proper estate for ever : 

In testimony whereof, I have, to these 
presents thus done and given, set my hand, 
at Hoshee, in the Island of New Zealand, 
this twenty-fourth day of February, in the 
year of Christ one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen 


Signatures to the Grant, 
Tuos, KEenpatt, 
J.L, Nicuoras. 

We have left ourselves but little room 
for our conclusion. Yet the natural 
productions of the country deserve some 
notice. It were to be wished, that the 
writer had been somewhat more of a 
botanist, and more familiar with natural 
history, to have stamped his observations 
with greater importance; but still there 
et oe deal of intelligence to be ga- 

from even the casual remarks of 
ced who explore regions but little known 
oO us. 

New Zealand does not present many 
varieties eithet of the vegetable or ani- 
mal creation. Few flowers: adorn its 
soil; amd theugh intersected by fine ri- 
vers, and with a climate congenial to al- 
most all the plants of Europe, the pine 
tree (of various majestic kinds. unknown 
a pe flax i tenax), and 

menstrous growth, appear near! 
te oecepy the earth, constitute ed 







| staples of the The wood is 








sold, the flax is manufagetured into their 


clothing, the fern root is theit staff of 
life; and is conve ito excellent 
bread. 

Their manner of preparing it is very sim- 
ple. After leaving it in the fire for some 
time to be eames sufficiently, they take it 
out and pound it with a mallet till it be- 
comes quite soft, and fit for chewing. Bein 
thus prepared for use, the cooks throw it 
round in handfuls to the chiefs and other 
persons, who chew it till all the saccharine 
or nutritive matter is extracted, and spitting 
out the fibrous part, they go on again, and 
continue in this manner till they have satis- 
fied their appetites. The fern root when hot 
has a pleasant sweetish taste, and on being 
steeped in water, deposes a glutinous sub- 
stance resembling jelly. 

We would recommend experiments to 
be made with this root among ourselves ; 
it might at times be eminently useful in 
wild districts where it abounds, and 
where the au | of bread is soonest 
and most severely felt. 

The other and cultivated products of 
New Zealand were chiefly gourds, cab- 
bages, turnips, Indian corn, potatoes, and 
coomeras or sweet potatoes. In several 
places wheat and peas, derived from Eu- 
ropean intercourse, were growing in a 
flourishing state; and peach trees also 
succeed to perfection. The coasis 
abound with fish, and the fisheries are 
marked out with stakes as if each divi- 
sion was a separate property. Snappers, 
bream, parrot-fish, benecootoos, excel- 
lent cray-fish, and a singular fish called 
‘‘ Cokiddie,” or spear-fish, are mentioned 
by Mr. Nicholas. The latter is about 
the size of a perch, and shaped very like 
it, except the head, which is rather ob- 
long, like that of a pig; its skin is quite 
rough, and behind its head it is armed 
with a sharp bone, about two inches 
long, which it can extrude aud sheath at 
pleasure. 

Of animals the accounts are imperfect. 
No venomous reptiles could be found 
here, though St. Patrick never cleared 
New Zealand as he did Ireland, The 
wild dog, the rat, the bat, and two spe- 
cies of seal, fill the ee with = 

the guana, thoug is was no 
diedectly ascertained, and the alligator, 
which one of the Chiefs described as 
having heard of in the interior. Among 
the birds, that delightful songster the 
poe with its pendant tufts of white fea- 
thers, of which a drawing is given im 
Cook’s Voyages, and an organ bird 
thought to be te this country, 
and unequalled in the sweetness and va- 
riety of its notes, are cularized ; 
besides. these, pal curious duck, Neang 
rable ts, Jarge pl 

parrots. xem or 2 T 


small birds of beautiful plumage, a8 well 
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as sea fowl, contribute to the animation 
of New Zealand. The insect tribes are 
very limited in number, and present no 
novelty worthy of specification. 

The population is low ; infinitely be- 
neath the proportion which the soil 
could support. Sore eyes is a general 
complaint ; the venereal disease, tabooing 
the sick, and various other causes, con- 
tribute to prevent the increase of the 
people. Our travellers saw, however, 
only one deformed person, though mul- 
titudes were covered with scars and ul- 
cers. Mr. Nicholas, of whom we now 
take our leave, thanking him for the en- 
tertainment he has afforded us, strongly 
enforces the advantages that might ac- 
crue from the importation of the flax of 
New Zealand (which has been success- 
fully cultivated in the department of La 
Drome in France), and after being ab- 
sent four months, varrates the return of 
the expedition to Port Jackson, having 
left a settlement in the Bay of Islands 
which promises to civilize the country 
and render it of importance as a place of 
trade, and of interest as a place where 
intellectual attainments, and moral vir- 
tues, and Christian duties, are superse- 
ding sayage ignorance, and’ barbarous 
crimes, aud superstitious horrors. 





Ones, and other Poems. By HENRY 
NEELE, 12mo. 


We have perused this small volume 
with considerable interest. The tone of 
feeling which pervades it, is far removed 
from affectation; the independence it 
breathes, does not proceed to that vio- 
lent pitch which marks discontent and 
impatience of salutary restraint rather 
than the noble aspiration of a free spirit; 
its melancholy seems natural; and if its 
poetry does not claim the highest region 
of Parnassus, it possesses in general a 
pleasing smoothness and taste which pre- 
serve it from being precipitated from the 
central elevation to the bottom of the 
two-forked bill. ‘The author has evi- 
dently imbued his mind deeply with the 
bards of other times, and his half-recol- 
lections of them frequently assume an 
original air, which we imagine has in 
these instances deceived even himself. 
Not but there are many indications of 
creative fancy, some highly poetical 
images, and powerful descriptions; but 
they are so often mingled with less novel 
thoughts, that we feel as if their light he- 

more truly to the moon than to the 
great fountain of day, and that they shone 
with ‘and reflected splendour. 
Ode FI. “To the Moon,” (which was 
not in our idea when we employed this 


metaphor) offers, in its commencing verse, 
a fair example of this. 


How beautiful on yonder casement pane 
The mild moon Mark 


gazes! 
With what a lovely and majestic step 

She treads the heavenly hills ; 

And oh! how soft, how silently, she pours 
Her chasten’d radiance on the scene below, 

And hill, and dale, and tow’r 

Drink the pure flood of light. 

It is no bad compliment to Mr. Neele 
to tell him, that neither Ossian nor Mil- 
ton were absent from his mind when he 
penned these lines. 

Lyrical versification demands at once 
the highest force and polish. ‘These our 
author does not always bestow. In an 
Ode to Horror, the two last lines of the 
following quotation are very feeble. 

But mark her melancholy > 

This blights the eye, that fires the brain ; 

These creep unmark’d into the cheek, 

And blast it with a paleness bleak. 

In “ Disappointment,” a Poem, it is 
said, when She findsa flower, 

- « « + More divine, more fair,- 

She crawls upon its loveliest leaf 

And feeds, and breeds, and rottens there.” 
The notion of Disappointment breeding 
is almost ludicrous, and “ rotten” is not 
an English verb, though it is a Dutch 
one, and used sometimes by the lower 
order in Scotland. 


finitely inferior to Burns’ “ Man is made 
to Mourn,” that we regret its elose re- 
semblance to some parts of that melan- 
choly composition, Still however, in no- 
ticing these blemishes, we are far from 
wishing either to depress or depreciate 
Mr. Neele’s muse. As a maiden per- 
formance, his volume is entitled to a 
much more indulgent criticism than its 
merits need ; and the plea of youth and 
inexperience may well be dispensed with, 
not only for absolving him from severe 
censure, but for obtaining very flattering 
acknowledgements. We trust we shall 
have an early opportunity of reading 
more of his productions, and thankin 
him for the polite communication, which 
will be found among the Original Poetry 
in a subsequent page, we copy another 
poem from his published work as a fair 
and favourable example of ‘his talents, 
which a few slight alterations would reu- 
der beautiful as it is pathetic. 
THE a a aks i ROUNDELAY. 


Earth does not bear another wretch, 
So helpless, so forlorn as I; 
Yet not en dan a _— will ‘lish, 
And not for me a heart will sigh ; 
The happy in their happiness, 
Will nots ane or woe incline ; 
a fierce 


Feo mach hens crap te mine ; 
Te ee 1 be 
j When I'am lain beneath the teee. 





The Poem entitled “ Dirge” is so in- 
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It. 
There was a time when joy ran high, 
And every sadder it was 
Tears did not always dim this eye, 
Or sorrow always stain this cheek ; 
And even now I often dream, 
When sunk in feverish broken sleep, 
of that were and things that seem, - 
And ds that love, then wake to weep. 
That few must be i 
The tears for me, 
When I ay in, boven th the tree, 


Travellers lament the clonded skies, 
The moralist the ruin’d hall, : 
AM raf rk mona it fal 
ow mark an i a 
But Teno dk for me wal i - 
No stone will mark my spot; 
lama serge wi a he 
Just see t forgot ; 
mat 00 OT ee chal bo 


The tears for me, 
Whee Kendeeieeeentre 


IV. 

Yet welcome hour of parting breath, 

Come sure unerring dart—there’s: room. 
For sorrow in the arms of death, 

For disappointment in the tomb: 
What tho’ the slambers there be deep, 

Tho’ not by kind remembrance blest, 
To noo to cease to weep, 

To slee tten is to rest; 

, ut coand shall be 
The rest for me, 
When I am lain beneath the tree. 





Pinnock’s CATECHISMS. 

Catechism of the History of Engglatid: 
of Roman History: of Bib and Gospel 
History: of Universal History: of Bo 
ay of English Grammar, &c, &c, &c. 

e have merely selected the above 

from a long list of Catechisms, for which 
the rising generation are indebted’ to 
Messrs. Pinnock and Maunder, in order 
to bring them, with our honest commien- 
dations, more distinctly than by adver- 
tisement, under public consideration. 
may be, that the circumstance of Messrs. 
P. and M. being the publishers of ‘the Li- 
terary Gazette, may have led to our ex- 
amiving these little volumes with greatér 
attention than we might otherwise have 
bestowed upon them; but sure we are, 
that no circumstance would yrs a 
stake our credit by laying a i 
report upon them before parties so 
lously interestéd in the education” 
youth as Teachers and Parents, Byt, im 
truth, being led to look into these works, 
we have been pleasingly surprised at the 
variety and accuracy of the i 
they contain, within so small a 
rr in so excellent a form; and we feel 


that we are only discharging an us 


¢ 






duty in communicating the 
remarks to the public. 

The antiquity and universal 
of the catechetical tagner of conveying 
instruction, is perhaps the hest proof of 
its value. ‘The memary is aided by the 
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question, and the mind impressed by the 
answer: the former is the help which 
infant years need, and. the latter is the 
essence of all intellectual acquirement. 
The skill necessary to balance these two 
qualities, so as neither to assist so much 
as to. weaken the reasoning powers, nor to 
expect so much as to overpower the ca- 
pacity of childhood, does ap to us 
to be happily displayed in these Cate- 
chisms. We have that of the. History of 
England in our hand; and if it be allowed 
to us ‘ex uno disce omnes,’ we would say, 
that more convenient, accurate, well- 
arranged, and proper publications for the 
purposes they embrace, were never sub- 
mitted to general approbation. 





It Camitt00 Veso Congutsrato, 
- Concluded from No. 36. 

The first canto is concluded with a review 
of the Tuscan army; in which the author 
has collected every thing he could find re- 

ting the events of which Tuscany was 

the theatre, on its peculiar mythology, and 
its ancient geograph The poet ae con- 
tend with many difbculties in the numerous 
details which the description of this review 
required. He has endeavoured to animate 
it by a narratives, by ingenious fa- 
bles, and by brilliancy of style. Theeleventh 
canto contains, in like manner, an enumera- 
tion of the various corps of the Italian army, 
which come to.the aid of Veii. Every coun- 

of Italy, from the Alps to the extremity 
of the peninsula, is characterised by its man- 
ners, its laws, its betra tion its claims to 
glory, its ensigns, its habits, its arms, &c.; 
all which details havea peculiar interest and 
Jocal colouring, more gratifying to the Italian 
than general reader. 
. In the third canto, Juno descends to the 
infernal regions to implore the aid of Pluto 

inst the Romans ; she traverses the Ely- 
sian fields. The poet gives us several de- 
scriptions ; among others may be remarked 
the image of civilization, which is represent- 
ed under the emblem of a very great tree, 
the brauches of which spread afar, and al- 
gmost reach the heavens. The description 
of this tree is very remarkable, both for the 
imagery and the expressions. 
* Amidst the galling flow’r-enamelled plain 
‘A lofty orange protdly rears its head ; 
‘Whore knotty , in shining verdure dress’d 

fruit Hesperian, to the heav’ns extend 

. far Levhermendiog arms, Sweet Zephyr’s 


Soft agitates the gently-whisp’ring | 
Tat searee ate Veta ought the lovely fow'n 
Exhale delicious fragrance : all the air 
Breathes richest odours: a more brilliant light 
Around the beauteous tree mild-beaming plays.” 
; il the benefit of such of our readets as 
un I we subjoin the original 
of this passage, though we are fully aware 
to how great a disadvantage our translation 
must appear in co a aie ; 
a mezzo @ on 
Tae ton estat, un Rusetioes nrencio, 
e 


‘ Liaura soave ador ador to fere 


Con molli soffj.. Un susurrar di frondi 

Lieve si sente intorno ; dai bei fiori 

Dolce fragranza spira; olezza Yaura 

Di lieli odori; un piu splendente lume, 

Il virgulto gentil circonda e fregia. 

Canto Terzo. 

The guard of this tree is confided to the 
Tuscahs, and the author has embraced this' 
opportunity to characterize several great men, 
and to celebrate the glory of Tuscany. 

In the sixth canto, the Carthaginian ‘suc- 
cours arrive. During the voyage, young 
Barra, son to the Queen, and general of the 
Africans, relates to the envoy of the King of 
Veii, all that has passed at Carthage since 
the death of Dido. In the eighth canto, 
while the pestilence afflicts the Roman 
army, a truce is made, during which the 
funeral rites are paid to the dead, and games 
celebrated in their honor. There are va- 
rious other episodes, which we pass over. 
The most important is that of Venilia, who 
serves in the Roman army disguised as a 
warrior. Camillus, to punish the breach of 
discipline committed by a part of the army, 
in refusing to obey Appius, orders the sol- 
diers to be decimated. Many had already 
suffered their punishment, when one of the 
unhappy victims designated by drawing lots 
is. discovered to be a woman. It is Venilia. 
We refer to the poem for the sequel of he: 
adventures, and her deatii, which she meets 
in Veii. 

What we ‘have said suffices to show the 
object which the poet has had in view. He 
has employed his talents in the celebration 
of ancient and modern Tuscany, and in im- 
mortalizing the glory which it has acquired, 
in giving to Italy, at two periods so distant 
from each other, the blessings of civilization. 

The arrangement of the poem and the de- 
serrate of the characters are especially 
worthy of praise. The character of Camillus 
is eminently heroic: it is happily conceived, 
and as happily executed. This hero fills the 
foreground with dignity, and his absence is 
as remarkable in the poem as his presence. 
It may be said tuo, that if we compare the 
absence of Achilles with that of Camillus, 
the new poem has the advantage of a more 
moral effect. Achilles withdraws from com- 
bat because the Greeks (or rather their gene- 
ral) are unjust towards him, and sacrifices 


| to his resentment what he owes to his coun- 


ty. In Camillus, it is the popular factions 

which deprive the hero of the honor of com- 

manding the Romans, and of procuring 

them the victory; and he resumes his arms 

for his country, he triumphs for her, as soon 

as she allows, or rather commands, him. 
The style of this poem is noble and ele- 

gant; the passage we have quoted above 

confirms this assertion, and we should be 

happy, did our limits allow, to quote some 

others. We cannot, however, resist the 

temptation of transcribing the portrait of 

Homer. 

Amid the rest, superior o’er them all, 

In ample, sacred robe, the poet stood, 

When he those orbs, of vision erst bereft, 

But now ifradiate with celestial fire, 





To heaw’h up-raised, and the dee lyre, 
ae the plectrum, now the finger, ed 

” > ysian * w ere a nd Orpheus’ self 
In silent ‘wohder beard the "song. 
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In mezzo a lor gioie sovrang a tutti;: 

In lungo abito e sacre il buon cantore, 

Quand ei le luci, gia di luci prive, 

Ed ora di divin fuoco splendenti 

Al cielo innalza, e la sonora citra, 

Or col plettro ricerca, or con le dita 

Tacciongli Elisi campi, et tace Orfeo, 

A Valto suon meravigliando anch’ esso. 

Canto Terzo. 

Our notice of this work is abridged from 
the critique of M. Raynouard in the Journal 
de Savans for July last. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Messrs. I. S. Ersch, and I. G. Gruber, Pro- 
fessor of the university of Halle, have un- 
dertaken to edit an Universal Encyclopedia 
of the Sciences and Arts, of which we have 
just received the prospectus. It is to 
consist of thirty volumes, large quarto, with 
numerous: maps and prints from original 
drawings. It is intended to embrace every 
branch of science and art, and to combine 
richness of materials with conciseness of 
style; so that every subject will be fully 
treated of, without extending the articles to 
an immoderate length. Four hundred men 
of letters, already honourably known in and 
outof Germany, have engaged in this great 
undertaking, and every article will be signed 
by its author. A number has been pub- 
lished, as a specimen of the execution, con- 
taining a selection of 120 articles, taken from 
every! letter of the alphabet, from A to Z, 
and in all the various departments of sci- 
ence. It.is expected to be concluded in 
about six years. 

Mituripates.—The fourth part of this 
celebrated ‘work is now published. This 

reat undertaking, comprising the Lord’s 

rayer in near five hundred languages and 
dialects, is thus happily brought to the de- 
sired conclusion. Conceived and begun by 
the great lexicographer John Christopher 
Adeiung, who, we believe, completed only 
the first’ part (which was published in 1806) 
and part of the second, it has had the good 
fortune to be continued by a man fully ade- 
quate to the task, Dr. John Severin Vater of 
Konigsberg, one of the most learned philo- 
logers in Europe. The contents of this 
fourth and last part are—1. Additions to 
the first-part, by the Russian counsellor of 
state, Adelung : and additions to the second 
volume.—2. Corrections and additions re- 
specting the Basque language, by his Excel- 
lency the Prussian minister of state, Barou 
William Von Humboldt, now ambassador 
from his Majesty the King of Prussia, to the 
court of Great Britain.—$. Additions by the 
counsellor of state, Von Adelung, and the 
editor ; and lastly, additions by the latter to 
the third. volume. A. general index is 
added. 

Restoration of the Science of Politics, or 
Theory of the natural State of Society, by 
C. L. Von Haller, vol. ii. 

In our 9th Number we noticed the appear- 
ance of the first volume of this interesting 
work, This second volume contains chapters 
23 to 43 inclusive, most of which treat on sub- 
jects of the highest me a a a the 
oi of soperegntny eduties of princes, the 

ights and duties o ephgesty, the sanene fe. 
sessed by swbjécts to secure rights, the 
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Bibliotheca Germano-glottica, or View of 


the Literature of the Antiquities of the Lan- 
guages and People of the Kingdoms of Ger- 
man, or partly German, race, by Dr. Nicolaus 
Heinrich Julius. 

This small treatise, or rather catalogue, 
consisting of only 100 pages, and 24 pages 
ef introduction, contains a treasure of 
valuable information, that might be else- 
where sought for in vain. - Comprising all 
the nations of German race, it affords the 
Englishman, the Swede, the Dane, and the 
Hollander, as well as the German, the ea- 
siest view of every thing that has been pub- 
lished, since the revival of the study of Ger- 
man antiquities, (i. e. since the middle of 
the last century), both in monuments of 
their languages, and contributions to facili- 
tate the knowledge of them... Nay, the au- 
thor has even performed more than the main 
object of his undertaking could lead us to 
expect ; for he has taken into his’plan the li- 
terature of the French, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and other languages related, though 
but distantly,with the German ; and has also 

refixed to his book a sketch, short indeed, 

ut uncommonly rich in information, of the 
course which the antiquarian literature, 
properly belonging to the western nations, 
has hitherto taken. Itis to be wished, that 
in future editions of this work, which cannot 
fail to be called for, the worthy author may 
be induced to extend this sketch, to mention 
more particularly the contents of the most 
important or not well-known books, and 
their real value; and if possible to notice the 
more ancient literature of the Germanic 
languages. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. 

A work has just been published at Paris, 
which is stated by the French Journals to be 
highly interesting. The following is the 
title at length: The History of Joan of Arc, 
called the Maid of Orleans, derived from her 
own declarations, from one hundred and 
forty-four depositions of eye-witnesses, and 
from the Manuscripts of the “ Bibliotheque 
du Roi,” and of the Tower of London; by 
M. Le Brun de Charmettes. 4 vol. 8vo. 

Dr. Mondat, a physician at Paris, recom- 
mends the Lactuca Virosa, as a remedy for 
the drupsy. Dr. Coilin, of Vienna, many 
years ago, found the Lactuca Sylvestris effica- 
cious in this disorder. 

THE FINE ARTs. 
STYLES OF ART IN LANDSCAPE 
’ PAINTING. 
Flemish School concluded. 

D. Tenrers.—This artist may rather be 
considered a painter of pastoral scenes, and 
rustic. life, than. of landscape; and in 
common with Wovermans, divided his at- 
tention between his figures and their back- 
ground. Yet while in him we are almost 
exclusively rivetted to the polish of his pen- 
cil as employed on the detail of his figures, 
in Teniers we are invariably attracted by the 
scenery of his works, — . 

The modest liveliness of this artist’s co- 
louring, his silvery and chastened hues, the 
heatness and of his pencil will read- 














ily distinguish him from the laboured and 
microscopic wonders of Gerard Dow, Mi- 
eris, &c. 

His landscapes, when they are given as 
exclusively such, are generally accompanied 
by some figures, in which a portion of posi- 
tive colour in the drapery or cap of his boors 
serves to set off and heighten the subdued 
tone of the rest. There is no elevation of 
thought in his compositions, though his 
formas are in general well chosen, and often 
approach to the romantic. His trees are of 
a general character, beautiful in shape, and 
exquisitely touched. Of him it may be said, 
that having once seen his works, you can 
never be at a loss to know them again. 

The prints after him by P. le Bas, Major, 
&c. give a tolerable idea of his style. 


Honsrma and Ruyspat in a great mea-|J°¢t 


‘sure resemble each other in their general 
style—all is subdued inte a dark mellow 
tone, deeply green. Hobbima is more sim- 
ples in choice of subject, as well as. co- 
our—a large spreading tree, the entrance to 
a wood, cottages seen through a vista or 
opening form the broad masses in the fore- 
ground. 

In the paintings of Ruysdal there is a 
greater variety of tones and colours, rich hues 
of purple and gold teints; the latter judi- 
ciously sprinkled near or between, the dark 
foliage and masses of his trees, as well as on 
the luminous parts of his fore-grounds. The 
general character of both, is dark opposed to 


a 
Ca 


Gove—In the landscapes of Cuyp, the 
utmost simplicity prevails—stillness and 
warmth are the characteristics of his style. 

His pictures are seldom without cattle, 
which generally occupy the principal place. 
He is at great pains to finish and make out 
the broad-leafed dock, sedges, or brambles, 
in his foreground. 

A storm, or any turbulent scene, would 
indeed: be a novelty in this master’s works ; 
his water is always calm, and his sky. is al- 
ways serene. 

The Dutch Boats, in the Marquis of Staf- 
ford’s collection, is perhaps the finest speci- 
men that can be produced of his manner ; 
and may serve as the most perfect model for 
the study of that artist who wishes to form 
his practice on this style of art. 

Born, with much of the warmth and still- 
ness of Cuyp, has more of study and selec- 
tion in his compositions; and his scenes 
partake muck of the Italian form; his trees 
have a studiedelegance, with more of géne- 
ral than individual nature. 

Bercnem, Pynaxer,and WateRrtoo, fourm 
links in the chain which seems to connect 
the Flemish with the Italian school. 

Bercuem, with the most exquisite pencil 
and style of colour, has still an artificial mode 
of making out his relief: contrasts of colour, 
rather than light and shade, produce the 
effect. His sparkling touches of light and 
colour are often brought in, where it would 
be difficult to determine upon principlé how 
they came there. 

The subjects of his paintings are mostly 
pastoral, with cattle and figures, and touched 
with great spirit and freedom of il: the 
rolling appearance of his clouds gives a pecu- 
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liar ‘grace to his pictures. It was with -refe 
rence to their form, that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
remaiked, they had all the correctness of an 
academy drawing, . 
Prnak see subjects, of this painter 
are also pastoral, and somewhat resemble 
those of Berghem ; but in the play of his fo- 
liage, and the elegant form of his trees, he 
has more of Both. ' 
He is however cooler .in his style, and 
sharper in his pencil ; indeed nothing can.go 
beyond the sweetness of touch and lightness 
of hand by which his foliage and branches 
oppose the clear and beautiful skies, over 
which they are thrown, ’ 
His compositions are of the most beautiful 
and select kind, and his observance of nature 
is not less than his judicious choice of sub- 


The cool mists that are seen, rising. be- 
tween distance and distance, give a separa- 
tion, (the effect of atmosphere) the most per- 
fect that can be imagined, aud by no artist 
have they been more happily expressed. 

Warertoo.—We cannot now write.or 
see this name without associating far dif- 
ferent ideas than those sylvan scenes which 
the pencil of this artist communicated. His 
pictures are scarce, his drawings and etch- 
ings more numerous. His style has some- 
thing of Berghem’s, but is less artificial. 

The compositions of Waterloo are 
and selected with good taste, and the cha- 
racter of nature so truly observed, that. any 
one moderately acquainted with painting, or 
observant of the effects in landscape, may 
enjoy from his book of etchings almost .as 
ak pleasure as from the finished piece, 
nor is their variety their least charm, 

Bruecuet ano Ersuremer are in a style 
of great finish and neatness ; yo: a 
high character in the class of, cabinet dae 
tures. In those of Brueghel the tone of co- 
lour is a lively green, the trees are remark, 
ably elegant in their form, and the foli 
dotted with much care aud: precision; the 
sky blue and vivid. Upon the whole, paint 
ings of this class are rather curious than in- 
teresting; as representations of nature, the 
have smail claim to regard. ; 

Vanper Heypen is in every way opposite 
to the light green hue of Brueghel; tus pic- 
tures are dark, in contrast to alight and 
clear sky, but with every attention.to indi- 
vidual imitation; they are much laboured, 
but with little choice as to selection or com- 
position, and are seldom without water, in 
which the objects are reflected, so as to give 
great brilliancy to his subject. 

To these we might add the name of Van 
Goen, whose style 1s very distinct; his sub- 
jects were mostly taken frum the sea 
simple both in form and colour; the ge 
hue of his pictures a low-toued yellow or 
clay colour, and his trees dotted as. if 
some mechanical process. There are many 
others of the Flemish schvol at Janiipeage 
well worthy of notice, but in, treating on t 
different styles, it is only necessary to br 
such forward as are distinct: and these we 
think will be sufficient to mark the charac, 
teristic features of the Flemish style in land, 


scape. ' 
*.* The Italian style of Landscape in ous 


next, - 














’ . es ITALY. . ‘ 
Venrcz, Avo. 10, 1817. —'Yesterday the 
prizes of the ‘Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
were distributed to those artists, whose works. 
were adjudged to be the most worthy. The. 
Governo ral, Count Goes, General 
Chasteller, and the most distinguished per- 
sons of the government and the city, were 
assembled in the former Scuola de la Carita, 
which was assigned by the French to the 
Academy of Arts. After Count Leopold 
‘Cicognara, President of the Institution, had 
made a speech, in which he pronounced a 
warm panegyric upon the Emperor, who 
had done much for the Academy, and upon 
the "Governot-General, who ‘interests him- 
self'so deeply in its success, and upon his 
- own zeal, which nobody disputes, he turned 
hig eyes on two works, which attracted ge- 
neral attention, and the excellence of wirich 
he duly extolled. The first was the statue 
of the muse Polyhymnia, by Canova, (origi- 
nally the portrait of a lady of Bonaparte’s 
family, the head of which is changed) ; 
Count Cicognara took this Se not 
only to pay a just tribute of praise to his 
friend Canova, of whom his country, Ve- 
nice, is proud, but also to proclaim aloud to 
the rest of Europe, “ that Italy was still the 
soil in Which the greatest talents for the Arts 
and ‘Sciences flourished, and that nobody 
but Canova was Sonve aetna a 
a present for their Tmperi ajesties o 
Austria, to whom the statue been re- 
L mses! offered ‘by the States of Venice.” — 
second work, which, asit were, ilumin- 
ed the hall with its splendor, was an im- 
amensely large and magnificent picture by 
Titian, which represents the Ascension of 
the in;' it ‘was in a very dirty and neg- 
1 ‘condition in the Church of de’ Frati, 
ived its beauty ; 
Idaccini, (who was 





Wales aac tines 
and by the care of old: 
chosen at this sitting a member of the 
Academy,) it is restored in the highest per- 
fection. After Me age Messrs. Diedo 
and Gamba (Noble Venetians, Secretaries of 
the’ Academy,) spoke; the former on the 
im] of the Fine Arts, and the latter 
upon Cornaro, (celebrated for his temper- 
ance), as the Mecenas of the Arts. After 
this, Count Von Goes made a short and 
suitable speech to the young artists, and 
then distributed the prize medals. After the 
cefemony was concluded, the company sepa- 
rated to view the five rooms filled with all 
the timens of sculpture, painting, &c., 
which were opened to day for the first time. 
That_in which the prizes were distributed 
contained the finest productions of the old 
Vv school, The natural splendor of 
eir colouring was heightened by the richly 
"a. These , of which there 

_ formerly yrs in Venice, ae the 
meeting places of lay Fraternities, for reli- 
ious €xercises, and are mostly adorned with 
the finest paintings and the most magni- 
ficent’ ornaments. Count Cicognara gave 


bé opened’ to the . of the 
‘of ‘St. Giovanni e Paolo has a rich- 
ness of ornament lecoration uncommon 





care of Count Cicognara, and of the clergy- 
man, the monuments of many other ruined 
churches are placed in St, Giovanni e Paolo, 
and thus preserved. Here we observe the 
monuments of Vendramini and Marcello, 
out of St, Fantino and St. Marina: and the 
carvings in wood, out of the Scuola de la 
Carita, &c. The celebrated picture of Titian, 
the Martyrdom of St. Peter, is here placed 
again in its ancient situation, and in the 
most advantageous light. 








ORIGINAL AND INTERESTING 
NARRATIVE. 


VOYAGE TO THE CONGO. 
CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

Preparations for proceeding up the 
river in the double-boat.— Description of 
the creeks and islands which are seen.— 
A vessel appears under Spanish colours, 
which is supposed to be an English or 
American slave-trader. — The Captain 
leaves the Congo, and ascends the river 
in the double-boat,— Delightful evening 
sail.—Large flights of parrots seen— 
their daily habits described.—Capiain 
Tuckey reaches the ‘‘ Look Out” islands 
—passes on to Draper's island.—De- 
scription of the shell-fish taken at Com- 
penzy.—Joy of the natives at the return 


of one of their countrymen from slavery. 
—The boat grounds in an attempt to pass 
between tao islands, but is got off with- 
out damage.— Altered appearance of the 
coast.— Singular incident. 

The preparations for passing up the 
river in the double-boat had not been 
neglected while those incidents were oc- 
curring, which have been narrated in the 
two preceding chapters. The necessary 
stores and provisions having been trans- 
shipped on the 18th, every thing was 
ready to proceed up the Congo; but from 
the faintness of the sea-breeze, they were 
compelled to remain at anchor all that 
day. On the 19th, fromthe same cause, 
they remained stationary; but on the 
20th, the adventurers, Enon by the 
wind, were enabled to get the Congo up 
abreast of Halcyon Island, or Zoonga 
Compenda, as it is named by the Africans. 
The banks of the river, as they advanced, 
still retained the character which has been 
already given of them—being covered 
with mangrove, and intersected with nu- 
merous creeks. Though they frequently 
sailed within a hundred yards of the shore, 
nothing which had not been previously 
observed could be discovered. The first 
creek of any considerable magnitude, 
which was noticed after passing Finna, 
was called Kange Bomba ; and is Max- 
well’s Alligator's Bond. The large ex- 
panse of water:which this presents to the 
eye excites -ideas of its importance and 
extent not at all borne out by the informa- 














tion received from the.matives, who de- 
scribed its course inland to be very cir- 
cumscribed. The entrance of the next 
creek that deserves at all to be noticed is 
distinguished by the three islands (if such 
they really are) on which Maxwell be- 
stowed the names of Knox, Bonnet, and 
Halcyon. The first of these, according 
to the natives, is a peninsula. Bonnet 
island was so called from a clump of 
trees, which meet the view and give it an 
air of fantastical gaiety. The Congo cast 
anchor in an excellent little haven formed 
at the entrance of this creek, having five 
fathom water. A town called Loocansey 
was here spoken of by the natives, which, 
by ascending this creek in a row-boat, 
might be reached in about three hours. 
Qa the morning of the 21st August, a 
fishing party was sent out, whig¢h pro- 
ceeded to Knox's island, off which they 
obtained a plentiful supply of fish. What 
was here taken proved to be of four spe- 
cies, among which were the sparus, the 
mullet (surmutus) and the old wife or 
balistes. 

While detained here, a Sail hove in 
sight, under Spanish colours, carrying 
twelve guns and fifty men; which had 
cleared out from the Havannah on a slave- 
trading voyage. A person of the name of 
Sherwood was her captain, though it was 
pretended he was only her mate. Most 
of the crew were either English or Irish, 
but they all called themselves Americans. 
Every circumstance considered, the Cap- 
tain had no doubt that the vessel, though 
carrying Spanish colours, was either En- 
glish or American property, and illegally 
engaged in that trade, which policy and 
humanity, in both the countries last men- 
tioned, have joined to oppose and anni- 
hilate. 

Determined to proceed to Embomma 
in the sloop double-boat, in consequence 
of the difficulty of getting the Congo 
up the river from the unsteadiness of the 
sea breeze, Captain Tuckey, at four 
o'clock this afternoon, left the Congo, 
accompanied by the scientific gentlemen, 
with the exception of Mr. Cranch, who 
preferred remaining on board the ship. 
To avoid the current they kept within a 
boat’s length of the shore, and completely 
suce in escaping it, till they made 
the point called Scotchman’s Head. Here 
they found the current ran at the rate of 
three miles and a half in the hour, and 
the breeze was-so weak that they could 
with difficulty stem it. ‘The Captain 
judged it advisable to steer for the op- 
posite shore, and take the chance of 
meeting with a counter-current. By the 
time they had crossed the river it was 
quite dark, and they anchored on the 
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bank in six feet water, and completely 
out of the curreut, which it was their 
object to elude. The whole party de- 
rived much pleasure from this little ex- 

dition, so far as it had yet proceeded. 

ey had been delighted with the even- 
ing’s sail. The calm, but cheerful aspect 
of all around, the lofty mangroves under 
which they passed; the appearance of 
the palm-trees, gently agitated by the 
favouring breeze; the immense flights of 
parrots, whose voices alone broke the 
profound silence of the surrounding im- 
penetrable woods, all combined with the 
recollections and hopes of the adven- 
turers to throw an indescribably roman- 
tic interest over the scene, and the ardour 
of scientific research, which had con- 
ducted the voyagers so far from their 
homes, gratified by a spectacle so novel 
and so agreeable, was requited with a 
glow of satisfaction which rose to enthu- 
siasm ; while the imagination of each 
formed a vividly bright, but, alas ! mourn- 
fully false picture of the future, and 
already exulted in the triumph of suc- 
cessful enterprize. 

The parrots which abound in these 
parts, when seen this evening, were re- 
turning to their nightly retreat on the 
north side of the river. This insignifi- 
cant fact is ouly noticed to introduce a 
piece of information which may not dis- 
please the student of Natural History. 
It was found that these birds make regu- 
larly a daily voyage across the Congo, 
to feed on the Indian corn plantations, 
which lie on the south side, and return 
from their labours in the evening to their 
northern haunts. 

The boat had anchored near some 
small low islands, called by the natives 
Monpanca, or “ Look out.” They were 
found to be bordered by sand and clay, 
with a muddy swamp in the middle. Most 
of them were over-run with a reedy 
grass. A great number-of fishing eagles, 
white herons, and other marine birds, 
were seen on them, some of which were 
shot, Dr. Smith was here so fortunate 
as to add to his collection of plants about 
thirty new ones. 

A light breeze from W.S.W. enabled 
them to weigh at noon, and pass the 
edge of the shoals, which here presented 
themselves. While doing this they had 
from one to two fathom water. At four 
10 the afternoon, favoured by a fresher 
breeze, and having passed the low reedy 
islands and shoals, they rau along the 
Mangrove tract, (nearly touching the 
trees,) in three aud four fathom water, 
til Seven in the evening, when darkness 
again compelled them to come to an 
auchor, which they did within twenty 


yards of a dry shoal, and close to the 
island marked “ Draper's Island” in 
Maxwell's chart, which is called Zoonga 
Campenzy, or Monkey Island, ‘by 
natives. Their bearings at anchor were 
the west end of Tall-tree Island, nearly 
strait in with the north shore west, and 
the entrance of Maxwell’s River N. E. 
From the entrance of the river just 
mentioned, the land, for about three 
miles, is thickly covered with palms, 
mangroves, and other trees. Great quan- 
tities of palm wine are made here for the 
Embomma market. Shell-fish, of the 
suga genus, are here taken in great 
abundance, and constitute a curious ar- 
ticle of traffic among the natives. They 
are found in the greatest numbers in the 
mud which borders Campenzy, or Mon- 
key Island. ‘The manner in which they 
are prepared for sale is this :—after taking 
the fish from the shell, they treat it as 
the French do their frogs. They place 
it on a skewer, and in this way submit it 
to their customers. But before it is con- 
sidered fit to eat, it must be dried; that 
is, it must he exposed to the air till it is 
nearly in a state of putrefaction, when it 
is eaten with infinite relish by the natives, 
who discover something very delicious 
in that taste and smell, which would com- 
pletely spoil the meal, if it did not dis- 
order the stomach, of an Englishman. 
This fish has been by some writers con- 
founded with the oyster. It is not, how- 
ever, easy to discover a resemblance, as 


from the absence of all flavour, the fish |i 


in question cannot be eaten by itself, 
and in a raw state. This remark of 
course applies to it merely when it is 
fresh, as few, if any, experiments were 
made of its delicacy by Captain Tuckey 
and his friends when it was in ‘that state, 
which, according to the natives, it must 
reach to attain perfection. 

While passing up the river, multitudes 
of Negroes came to view the vessels. 
Their appearance or manners were not 
so distinct from those of the people Cap- 
tain Tuckey and his party had previously 
been acquainted with, as to call for a se- 

te description. In one respect, how- 
coon they became objects of peculiar 
interest. Understanding that there was 
one of their countrymen on board, who 
was returning to them from slavery, they 
testified their delight at his emancipation 
by athousand extravagant gestures, and 
shouts of satisfaction. They frequently 
greeted the English with loud cheers, 
and further expressed their satisfaction 
in a mode not unknown to Europes 
theatrical amateurs—namely, by clap- 


ping their hands. 


eighing auchor with a light breeze 
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at S. W.abont goon they rap along the 
main bank, till they found themselves 
abreast of Maxwell's river. The ecap- 
tain was doubtful whether he could 
between the two easternmost of the Dra- 
per’s Islands, when the advice of a native 
on board determined him to make the 
attempt. They were, however, found to 
be joined by a bank, and at the deepest 
there was but five feet of water. 
ing almost close to the eastern 
the boat grounded in two and a half 
of water. She was got of with li 
difficulty. The gig was then sent a-head, 
and they pas round the shoals 
through a very winding channel, without 
further accident, Now passing along the 
south side of » or 
Monkey Island, and the islands east of 
it, they lost the mangrove tract whi 
had so long distinguished the coast. 

soil which now presented itself was stiff 
and clayey, covered at the margin of the 


ij 


cad 


river with high grass or reeds, inter- 
pearsn’ with Vite trees, and Ss into low 
perpendicular cliffs, As passed 
they had ae to nine fathom water. 
In their run they saw two villa 
which call for a seestanelae chide toe, 
At seven in the evening, from the dark- 
ness coming on, they again anchored in 
eight fathom water, and within a few 
yards of the shore. 

On the following morning, the 24th, 


they weighed with a light breeze at 


w 
= 


lands seen on the preceding day, being 
covered with reedy grass aod : 

At eight o’clock some little disappoint- 
ment was experieneed from the breeze 
dying away, which cincumstance com- 
pelled them to cast anchor near a small 
negro village, called by the natives Pits- 
masongy. ‘The inhabitants of this ‘place 
had little to offer in the way of traffic. 
A few fowls and some other phase, fn 
plies, were all that could be 

of them, The vessels. were oe to 
in a snug little cove off the village just 
mentioned, in nine fathom water. 

During their short stay here, a singylar 
tachlant accueil, While searching for 
some article he wanted in the boat’s.ca- 
bin, Captain Tuckey was startled and 
surprised at finding he had laid his hand 
on a snake that had mace its way there, 
where it was lying coiled up on a bag. 
The captain sustained no injury, The 
reptile was forthwith killed with a cut, 
lass, and carefully examined by the sci- 
entific gentlemen present, es decided 
that it had no appe: of being ve 
nomous, though eniting. to thenatives 
its bite was mortal. 
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a > —_—_—_—S—_——————— 
GUY LUSIGNAN. | 
The Moslem Bridal , in our No. 37, 
having excited much admiration, we have great 
in presenting our readers with the fol- 
ywing not unworthy companion to it, trom the 
same distinguished . 
Look on that bed,—the fetter hung 
“ Above—the rp bree} rey. , 
There sleeps a slave t, long 8 ! 
eye within its socket deep, vr 
fallen nostril, lip like stone, 
Tell that he’s clay, dust, air,—is gone ! 
This was some outcast, sent in scorn 
“Among life’s strugglers—to be born— 
‘A;thing, to totter on a slave, 
Till chance unloosed him for the grave! 


‘Behe od mani come and 


gaze 
: the old man! lived a blaze 
glory in the eye-ball hid 
“Beneath the pall of that dark lid ; 
‘ sate upon that pallid brow 
-erown! but earth no more shall know 
lustre of thy diadem— 
City of God! Jerusalem ! 
His life was splendid toil; he bound 
“No roses in the golden round ; 
His hands are scarred ;—not all the stain 
Of fetters,—Ascalon's red plain, 
The Moslem mother’s how! can tell, 
whose lance her first-born fell : 
And thicker scars are on his breast, 
But lift not now that t vest ; 
| babi to the old, the brave, 
champion of the Saviour’s grave ! 
’ Vethe had joy before he died— 
One bright, swift gleam of love and pride. 
Like visions sent to gild the gloom, 
Ere the martyr met the tomb, 
He saw his royal infants,—felt 
The warrior and the beauty melt 
Tn his weak arms ;—Earth no more ;— 
Blessing he died—his course was ne 
ULCI. 


THE OLD MAN’S SONG, 
(From a MS. Poem) 
BY HENRY NEELE. 
Qh lady ! do not weep for me, 
’ Because my closing hour is near, 
T only moarn that I should ‘be 
So long a way-worn traveller here. 


These old white hairs are slender ties 
To bind me to so bleak a shore ; 
A heart that only beats with sighs 
Cares not how soon it beats no more. 
** ‘The worms will soon feed on my breast, 
And revel o’er my senseless clay ; 
* But gnawing thoughts will be at rest, 
More ravenous and fell than they. 
sod will heavily 
Press on the head it covers o'er ; 
Bat light will every burden be 
’’* ‘When grief shall weigh it down no more. 
‘And dark will be my couch of rest, 
~\ And ‘éold, but free from pain and fears, 
Unshaken by my throbbing breast, 
Unwetted by my bursting tears. 
Then lady do not woop fer me, 


mewpeedirad ang ben eee 
I only mourn that I should be 
» + So long a way-worn traveller here. 
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THE LOO TABLE. 
MRS. M‘MULLAN. 


a BY ‘MU 

Beauty, enchantress ! and bloomed, 

Gach Lilacs ete, iad eit: iilumea 
While Joy its nectar gave; 


Kings moved with more than courtly ease, 
Queens were facetious, sure to please, 
Attended by a knave. 
Cupid was charged with royal darts 
From thrones of diamonds gemmed with hearts, 
To conquer and to save ; 
But kings were nought, and Cupid failed, 
Though elose the archer’s skill assailed 
The all-commanding knave. 
Qh ! what so fickle as the fair? 
Not April sunshive, summer air, 
Not Amphitrite’s wave ; 
In mern, of courtly bliss they sing, 
At eve, reject a proffered king, 
And, smiling, take a knave ! 
If human life be but a game, 
Blush not, ye laurelléd sons of fame, 
Whom histo calls the brave ; 
Though now and then the hero’s seen 
To pass a king, discard a queen, 
For Pam, yclept a knave ! 
Nay, if a prince forsake the mount, 
And wander from Castalia’s fount 
To be a trefoil slave ; 
Heroes may count the passing gold, 
Beauty a parley still may hold 
With sable, ill-shaped knave. 
For when your ponds the fish forsake, 
To seek their brethren’s well-filled lake, 
And losers’ looks are grave, 
Whose net collects the glittering whole, 
Who can recal the scattered shoal, 
But partial, flattered knave? 
Then wonder not that beauty’s eye, 
That manly heart, that poet’s sigh, 
Should such a Midas crave; 
Art may be foiled, and heroes fall— 
Success uncertain is tv all, 
But seldom fails a knave. 


SONG. 
To Eden’s bowers, those lovely bowers! 
Before they were tarnished by sin and by 





shame ; 
Where Heaven itself had planted flowers, 
Joy first from her home of Eternity came ; 
She came with eyes so blue and bright, 
They seemed the very soul of light. 


In Eden’s bowers awhile she dwelt, 

While Eden was fit for an angel’s abode— 
Alas! that such a scene should melt, 

And leave but a black and bewildering road. 
When woman sinned, the charm was o’er, 
And joy resided there no more. 


Ah! Eden’s bowers are withered now, 
And joy is a wanderer, homeless on earth ; 
Where chance may lead, her smiles endow 
The spot with a radiance of heavenly birth. 
But soon she flies, nor leaves a trace ; 
Still seeking some new dwelling place. J.A.W. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


MINERALOGY.—A new metal has been dis- 
covered in the mines of Styria. This metal, of 
which the Oxydes possess the whiteness of salts, 
resists -a heat of 150 degrees without fusion. 
Professor Vest, the author of this discovery, 
a org to give it the name of Junonium. 

French Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
has adjudged the first prize of Sculptare to 
M. C. Francis Leboeuf of Nantéuil, aged 24, 
horn M. tee ~ 3 and the second to 

- Georges Jacquot of Nanci, aged 23, anda 
ay of Basio. The subject was a fine one, 


8, king of Lacedemon, dying under arms:” 
—the design was about four feet bigh- 














‘ @DHE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


DAVID HUME. 

At pages 9, 27, and 113, in the early 
numbers of the Literary Gazette, will be 
found extracts from original and unpub- 
lished letters from this celebrated histo- 
rian and philosopher to the Comtesse de 
Boufflers; and we have since announced 
our intention to lay several further selec- 
tions from the same correspondence be- 
fore our readers. It seems to us a curious 
speculation, to contemplate a person, so 
eminently distinguished as a literary cha- 
racter, in the various points of view in 
which these letters exhibit him :—the 
passionate and admiring ‘friend of a fair 
French Countess ; her confidant in love 
affairs of the most momentous nieety ; the 
weigher of gallantry, in a balance adjust- 
ed by the man of the world rather than 
by the deep contemplatist; the adminis- 
trator of religious consolations ; and the 
observer and narrator of passing events. 

The subject matter of the two extracts 
which we subjoin on the present occasion, 
adds an interest even to the sentiments 
and descriptions of Hume. The fame of 
Rousseau, and the prodigious effect pro- 
duced by his writings, render us desirous 
to learn, from a great contemporary, 
what were his habits in private life, and 
what opinion was entertained of his works 
by the most competent judges of his own 
time. We are enabled to gratify curiosity 
in both these particulars. Hume’s opi- 
nion of the renowned ‘Treatise on Edu- 
cation is stated in a letter dated Edin- 
burgh, 22nd January, 1763; and an 
account of Rousseau’s behaviour on te- 
tiring from France to England, at a pe- 
riod three years later, is contained in 
another letter from Hume to the Com- 
tesse, dated the day after the travellers 
arrived in London, the 19th January, 
1766. 


ROUSSEAU ON EDUCATION, 


TO THE COUNTESS DE BOUFFLERS. 

You deign, Madam, to ask my opinion of 
the New Performance of M. Rousseau, I 
know that it becomes me better to form my 
judgment upon yours; but in compliance 
with your commands, I shall not make 
secret of my sentiments, All the writings 
of that Author appear to me admirable, par- 
ticularly on the head of. Eloquence; and if 
I be not much mistaken, he gives to the 
French tongue an energy, which it scarce 
seems to have reached in any other hands. 
But his enemies have objected, that with 
this domineering force of genius, there is 
always intermingled some degree of Extra- 
vagance, it is impossible for his friends alto- 
ether tu deny the charge ; and were it not 
or his frequent and earnest protestations to 
the contrary, one would be apt to suspect, 
that he chooses his Topics less from Persua- 
sion, than from the pleasure of shewing “his 
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Invention, and surprising the reader by his 
Paradoxes. The treatise of Education, as it 
possesses much of the merit, seems also 
exposed to the Faults of his other perform- 
ances; and as he indulges his love of the 
marvellous even in so serious and important 
a subject, he has given a pledge to the pub- 
lic that he was in earnest in all his other 
Topics. If I dared to object any thing to 
Mons. Rousseau’s Eloquence, which is the 
shining side of his Character, I should say 
that it was not wholly free from the Defect 
sometimes found in that of the Roman Ora- 
tor; and that their Great Talent for Expres- 
sion was apt to produce a Prolixity in both. 
This last Performance chiefly is exposed to 
this objection ; and I own, that it abounds 
in noble and shining passages ; it gave me 
rather less pleasure than his former writings. 
However, it carries still the stamp of a great 
genius ; and, what enhances its Beauty, the 
stamp ofa very particular Genius; the noble 
pride and spleen and indignation of the Au- 
thor bursts out with Freedom in a hundred 

laces, and serves fully to characterize the 

ofty spirit of the man. 

When I came to peruse that passage of 
Mons. Rousseau’s Treatise, which has occa- 
sioned all the Persecution against him, I 
was not in the least surprised that it gave 
offence: He has not had the Precaution to 
throw any veil over his sentiments, and as 
he scorns to dissemble his contempt of esta- 
blished opinions, he could not wonder that 
all the Zealot» were in arms against him. 
The Liberty of the press is not so secured 
in any country, scarce even in this, as not to 
render such an open attack of popular pre- 
judices somewhat dangerous. 


ROUSSEAU’S PRIVATE CONDUCT. 
TO THE COUNTESS DE BOUFFLERS. 

My pupil and I, dear Madam, arrived 
safely in this place, both of us in good health, 
and also in good humour, after the first me- 
lancholy of my separation from. you was a 
little dissipated. My companion is very 
amiable, always polite, gay often, commonly 
sociable. He does not know himself when 
he thinks he is made for entire solitude. I 
exhorted him, on the road, to write his me- 
moirs. He told me, that he had already done 
it, with an intention of publishing them, At 
present, says he, it may be affirmed, that 
nobody knows perfectly any more than him- 
self; but shall describe myself in such plain 


colours, that henceforth every one may boast | has not yet recovered it. M. Von Goech- 
that he knows himself and Jean Jaques|hausen has, however, allowed the publica- 


Rousseau. 


_I believe that he intends seriously to draw | which have remained in his hands, and from 
his own portrait in its true colours, but I be-| which we propose to make some extracts. 
lieve at the same time that nobody knows 


himself less, 


For instance, even. with regard to his 
health, a point in which few people can be 
mistaken, he is very fanciful. He imagines| might detain you a little in that interesting 
himself very infirm. He is one of the most can 
robust men I have ever known. He past ten| cellent people, and the wisest and justest 
hours in the night time above deck, during} government. But I will not begin with di- 
the most severe weather, when all the sea- 
men were almost frozen to death; and he 


ht no harm. 


He says that his infirmity always increases 


upon a journey, yet was it almost imperce and iu the fine season leads throu, 
sible on the'road front Paris te Cordes aha . 
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His wearing the American dress is a pure 


to abandon. \ 
He has an excellent warm heart, and in 
conversation kindles often to a degree of heat 
which looks like inspiration. I love him 
much, and hope, that I have some share in 
his affections. I find, that we shall have 
many ways of settling him to his ‘satisfac- 
tion, and as he is learning English very fast, 
he will afterwards be able to choose for him- 
self, 

There is a gentleman of the name of 
Townsend, a man of four or five thousand a 
year, who lives very privately, within 15 
miles of London, and is a great admirer of 
our philosopher, as is also his wife. — 

He has desired him to live with him, and 
offers to take any board he pleases. . M, 
Rousseau was much pleased with this pro- 
posal, and is inclined to accept of it. The 
only difficulty is, that he insists positively 
on his Gouvernante sittingat table, a propo- 
sal, which is not to be made to Mr. and Mrs. 
Townsend. This woman forms the chief 
incumbrance to his settlement. Monsieur 
de Luze, our companion, says, that she 
passes for wicked and quarrelsome, and tat- 
tling, and is thought to be the chief cause of 
his quitting Neufchatel. He himself owns 
her to be so dull, that she never knows in 
what year of the Lord she is, nor in what 
month of the year, nor in what day of the 
month or week, and that she can never learn 
the different value of the pieces of money in 
any country. Yet she governs him as ab- 
solutely as a nurse does a child. In her ab- 
sence his dog has acquired that ascendant. 
His affection for that creature is beyond all 
expression or conception. 


LETTERS ON SWEDEN. 
BY BARON DE BOURGOIGNE. 

The following Letters were written by the 
late much esteemed Baron Bourgoigne, for- 
merly French Ambassador at the Court of 
Dresden, As political causes did not allow 
of their being made public in their original 
form, during the reign of Napoleon, he en- 
trusted to M. Von Goechhausen, Chamber- 
lain at Gotha, the task of giving them the 
air of a German original, by means of a 
translation and a few changes. Upon the 
death of M. Bourgoing, at Carlsbad, in 1811, 
his MS. was seized with his other papers, 
by the French Government, and his family 





tion of the fragments of the translation 


LETTER I. 
To the Countess of E * * *. 
Stockholm, 25th August 180*. 
Before taking leave of Copenhagen, I 


beautiful city, where I found most ex- 


ressions, and therefore, in this first letter, 
Pasties Copenhagen, only as the point 
from which my journey commences, ron 
already on the road to Elsineur; it is delight- 
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rich cultivation, the pleasing diversity of ma- 


whim, which however, he is resolved never | jestic woods, smiling valleys, add fruitful 


plains. The most picturesque woods, parti- 
cularly on the right, where only occasional 
glimpses are caught of the Baltic sea, as it 
contracts itself more and more into the nar- 
row Sound, afford various enjoyment to the 
eye and heart of the traveller. I passed 
Sound in nitie and forty minutes; and ae 
rived at Helsingbory, the first Swedish town 
which the traveller reaches on sane from 
Denmark. Helsingborg is a town of little 
importance; it had a garrison of fifty has- 
sars. They gave me a very favourable idea of 
the Swedish soldiers, who in point of 
and appearance are among the best in Ee 
rope. I took one of these hussars with me 
a$'a conductor te the eastle of Pilsholt. My 
guide not only entertained but instructed 
me on the road, for if we only know how to 
ask, we may learn something every where. 
According to what he told me, the daily 
pay of the hussars at Helsingborg consists 
of two pounds of bread, and four-pence ; in- 
stead of the former (which I tl.ought si 
lar) they receive rye and barley, which they 
must grind and bake themselves, 
He likewise told me of the manufactories 
which were lately established in Helsingbor 
by Count Ruuth, who was Minist’r o a 
nance under Gustavus IIT. I went to view 
them; they lie close to the Sound.’ The 
rincipal one is an iron-foundry, where 
lls, bombs, pots, kettles, &c. &c. &c. are 
made. Count Ruuth has in this manner 
united the terrible with the useful, as if t6 
obtain by the one, pardon for the othiér. 
Large orders for balls, and bombs, have al- 
ready been executed for the Danish Govern- 
ment. Was the Count certain that thése 
instruments of death would not return over 
the Sound ? Another establishment of 
his, manufactures very handsome earth- 
enware. A little before my departure 
from Helsingborg forGottenburgh, I sent off 
a messenger, (Forbot) a kind of a courier 
for the purpose of providing relays of horses 
for travellers on the road. With this 
caution you travel much quicker in Swe- 
den than in any other part of Europe, The 
second stage brought me to a town called 
Engelholm. Its situation is very pleasant 
on an eminence on the bank of a little river, 
and shaded on the one side in a very pictu- 
resque. manner by a delightful wood, which 
reaches to the summit of the hills. And 
here I saw for the first time what I observed 
frequently afterwards, namely, meadows 
covered with little mounds, which looked like 
mole hills newly covered with grass,’ If 
they really proceed from moles, t must 
be immense numbers of these animals in 
Sweden, and they must, as it were, have a 
communication with each other, to work 
with so much symmetry; but if they are no! 
the work of moles, from whence do th 
roceed? pany, bay explain this to me. 
‘o Caholm we the worst part of the 
whole road frem Helsingborg to Gotten- 
burgh. It runs unin tedly through 
ravel and mane ight diege ills = 
ivities, and m isgust an: wil 
fag sacs Sweden. 4 4 
From Caholm I journeyed to Halmstadt 





s through one 
of the most beautiful countries in Purope; 








the chief town of the province of Halland, an 





















the seat of a Government. 
The and handsomely built, 
one hes @ rt formed by the mouth of a lit- 
fiver. The activity prevailing in a port, 
even though so small as this is, has always 
been to me a scene of . The imagi- 
nation is excited, and the circle of one’s ideas 
extended beyond the narrow horizon of ordi- 
1 life. Ido not know what you will say 
to the paradox, but I cannot fancy the inha- 
itants of a to be quite stupid. Beyond 
Imstadt t eae eminence ror pnd 
most | i pect is enjoyed. In the 
pan jee tie eye discovers the siil- 
ing shores of the Island of Sealand, and 
nearly at your feet is seen the winding river 
fiows through the town, and then 
into the sea after it has fertilized its 
and served the navigation by the 
of its mouth. There is another 
river near Falkenberg which is more rapid, 
but is not of much use. Its bed is covered 
with immense flint stones, and over it isa 
bridge of five arches. To Falkenberg, and 
even~beyond it, the road is very fine, but the 
canptry miserable and unfruitful. The town 
of Werberg at the second stage evidently 
suffers from the effect of the unfavourable 
soil by which it is surrounded. It occupies 
much room, like most of the poor market 
towns in Sweden, but its broad strait streets 
are almost a desert. Uncleanliness, which 
in general is not among the faults of the 
edes, prevails in the best inn, which af- 
us the worst night’s lodging on the 
ole way. A pretty broad bay washes the 
gardens and plantations, with which the 
surrounding country is adorned. It contains 
about half a dozen barks, and about the 
same number of small ships. The whole 
coast from Helsingborg to the frontiers of 
Norway is indented with bays and creeks, 
which form so many little ports and give 
life to the poor country. 
eyond Backa, the next station, the coun- 
try hecomes finer and the spirit of cultiva- 
tion more active. The road passes over ex- 
tensive plains, which are converted into 
meadows, called commons. In the 
neighbourhood of Bahus or Bohus, the soil 
becomes more fruitful. We now arrive at 
Backa, a dull market town, where 
road passes between the town and the. 
but suddenly turns to the right, and 
through a country really very fine, not- 
withstanding the lofty rocks piled one upon 
another. Various productions of the earth 
seem to be here cultivated with care; as is 
shewn by fields of rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 


Egyptian beans; houses which are indeed 
ae wood, but look very clean and neat, 


same time 
town is 







gearcely any where uncultivated land. 
is no sign of misery; because this, as 
in’s t Richard would say, 

« Never follows in the train of industry.” 
From Kongs Backa to Kocrra, the road 
—_ over pretty steep rocky eminences. 
‘We leave the high road, and fall into it again 
Peak he good way round. bs igh om « 
es three quarters of an hour to 
Gottenburgh. The nei ood is dis- 
handsome country ‘seats, 


ond eveny ottier visible results of great in- 





brings life and improvement; round its fac- 
tories it disperses the profit of extensive 
speculations, and it hightens the enjoyment 
of life, by what it saves from shipwrecks, 
bankruptcies, and the hands of pirates: if 
commerce really produced no other effects 
than these, it would deserve the indulgence 
of the philosopher. Adieu. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp, Oct. 11.—On Wednesday last the 
Rev. Thomas Lee, D.D. President of Trinity 
College, posieg: baw previously nominated 
by the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, Chan- 
cellor of the University, to be his Vice- 
Chancellor for the ensuing year, was, in full 
Convocation, invested with that office; after 
which, the Vice-Chancellor nominated his 
Pro-Vice-Chancellors, viz. the Rev. Whit- 
aeges Landon, D. D. Provost of Worcester 
College; the Rev. John Cole, D. D. Rector 
of Exeter College; the Rev. Frodsham 
Hodson, D. D. eee om of Brasennose Col- 
lege; and the Rev. George William Hall, 
D. D. Master of Pembroke College. 

Yesterday, the first day of Michaelmas 
Term, the following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to Degrees : 

Bachelor in Civil Law. — Rev. Frederick 
Sandys Wall, of New College. 

Master of Arts:—Mr. William Winstanley 
Hull, of Brasennose College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—John Hunter, Esq. of 
Magdalen College, Grand Compounder ; Mr. 
Daniel Francis Warner, of Magdalen Hall; 
Mr. William Thomisman Hanbury, of New 
College ; Mr. Henry Hare, of Exeter College. 











The Journal des Savans for October, contains 
Reviews of the following Works : 

Michaud’s History of the Crusades, Vol. 
IIf. by M. Raoul-Rochette. 

Dictionary of the Medical Sciences, Vol. 
XIX.—M. Tessier. 

Wilkin’s Atheniensia—M. Letronne. 

Grivand de la Vincelle, unpublished Mo- 
numents discovered in ancient Gaul, 2 Vols. 
4to.— M. Quatremere de Quincy. 

Q. Ancillon’s Academic Writings. — M. 
Vanderbourg. 

Le Graverend, Treatise of Criminal Legis- 
lation in France.—M. Raynouard. 

Krog-Meyer, Dissertation on Arnobius,and 
Orell’s new edition of Arnobius.— Daunou. 

Mullner’s King Yngurd, a German Tra- 
gedy.— Vanderbourg. 

New edition of! Isocrates’ Panegyric on 
Athens.— Letronne. 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. . 
On Saturday, Mr. Kean made his second 








appearance in Sir Giles Overreach ; an 
neither this part nor any of the others, the 
cast being unaltered from last season, offer 
an for new strictures. 

Descr or Miss Brrne.—On Tuesday, 
the comic opera of the Haunted Tower was 
revived from its short slumber, for the pur- 

of introducing Miss Byrne, from the 
Dublin stage to a London audience, in the 
character ‘of Adela. This is a pleasi 





peated Sd 


trade fixes its abode, it 


opera, and though a co; iy partion of 


d|in one night she firmly est 









the music is of the Italian school, the piece 

ssésses the rare merit of being national 
in its structure, and not too extravagant in 
its incidents. 

There are few scenes presented in a 
theatre so’ gratifying as a successful debut; 
especially if the performer be a female. The 
timidity and terrors of the entrance ; the 
trembling anxiety of a personal appeal,where 
fame and fortune are at stake; the dissipa- 
tion of alarm by the cheering voice of public 
approval; the recoil of mind producing ani- 
mation and self-possession, in marked con- 
trast to preceding dismay and privation of 
powers ; the natural consequence of aug- 
mented exertion, rewarded by increased ap- 
plause, and the general diffusion of spirit 
through all the performers, constitute a se- 
cond drama, more , interesting than that 
which is represented pursuant to the bills of 
the play. We felt this strongly on Tuesday 
night. Miss Byrne almost sunk under her 
apprehensions, as she advanced frum the 
back of the stage to the frout, to execute 
the admired air “ Whither, my Love?” It 
is an embarrassing and difficult entry. Her 
voice nearly failed her altogether in the first 


passages; till, encouraged by the cheers of** 


the house, she gave fuller scope to her 
powers, and before the song was finished, 
obtained more fervent plaudits as a tribute, 
than those which were before offered gratui- 
tously, to re-assure her courage. An encore 
produced a still more satisfactory develope- 
ment of musical talents of the foremost 
order ; and the very favourable opinion thus 
raised, was more than confirmed by every 
piece which she gave throughout the opera. 
Miss Byrne’s voice is a high treble, clear, 
flexible, and of great compass. It does not 
possess the melody of Miss Stephens ; but, 
with this single exception, is not surpassed 
in another quality, by any singer that we are 
accustomed to upon the stage. Distinguish- 
ing between force and volume, it is more 
remarkable for possessing the former than 
the latter. Her execution is pure, and in 
excellent taste ; though we are certain that 
in both these respects a winter in London 
will work much improvement, as the only 
deficiencies arise from want of acquaintance 
with the best models, and from no want of 
capacity to equal them. The very arduous 
song, * Be mine, tender passion,” afforded 
a proof of this position, and a high treat to 
the audience. In the early parts the or- 
chestra was at fault ; but Miss Byrne showed 
herself an accomplished musician, in sur- 
mounting this bar, and towards the conclu- 
‘sion gave the bravura in the finest style. 
This, and indeed all her airs were encored ; 
and her debut may fairly be pronounced 
one of the most completely successful, as 
ished herself a 
favourite with the metropolitan public. 


In person, this lady is rather small, her 
arms are thin, and her countenance ordi- 
nary. But she is young,and er in her 
movements. Her acting is lively and at- 
tractive. Her conversation voice, ie '§ 
pretty distinct, by no means gives promt 
of her excellence in singing, and is rather 
unmusical than otherwise. This ig over- 
come by a charming falsetto in her middle 


















notes. Upon the whole, Drury-Lane has 
made what in the theatrical phrase is termed 
a hit, in adding so distinguished an orna- 
ment to the strength of the Company. 

Miss Cubitt, in Lady Elinor, was some- 
what too tame, but sung with great sweet- 
ness. The same observations apply to the 
Lord William of Mr. T. Cooke. tis style 
is extremely pleasing ; and even in “ Spirit 
of my sainted Sire,” we forgot much of our 
regret of Braham’s admirable execution, in 
the feeling manner of his successor. Dow- 
ton’s Baron of Oakland is inimitable. It is 
one of those chefs-d’ceuvre of comic humour, 
of which peers: aa can convey no idea, 
unless every look aid motion can be de- 
scribed. Edward, by Harley, was scarcely 
inferior; and while his performance obtain- 
ed the Joud applause it merited, it was no 
wrong to his histrionic talents to mingle 
with it some acknowledgment for the kind, 
yet unostentatious manner, in which he 
paid the very gentlemanly and delicate at- 
tentions, of which the new performer stood 
so much in need. . 

On Wednesday, Venice Preserved, cast 
as last week, was repeated, but without 
affording any occasion to us to extend our 
rematks, On Thursday the Haunted Tower 
was also repeated, and was, if possible, at- 
tended with greater success than on Tuesday. 

Munden having recovered, the Cobbler of 
Preston again takes its course. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Satisfied with the attractions already 
brought forward, this Theatre offers very lit- 
tle of novelty since our last publication. On 
Monday the Prince Regent honoured this 
house with his presence to see Guy Man- 
ering. 

On Tuesday Miss Brunton assumed 
another leading character in the walk of 
genteel Comedy ; Miss Hardcastle in She 
Swops to Conquer. This performance dis- 
played no new talent, and was only a varia- 
tion of part, but in the same style in which 
Miss B. has already so advantageously pre- 
sented herself to the public. Almost every 
remark we have offered upon her Rosalind 
and Violante is pk yon to her Miss Hard- 
castle, but we shall content ourselves with 
one of them, that it is a softened pleasing 
representation, wanting the force of colour- 
ing and tone which it has received from more 
than one of her immediate predecessors. 

Mr. C. Kemble played young Marlow, we 
suspect, a favourite part with him, as indeed 
it ought to be, for with all his excellence in 
Doricourt, Felix, Captain Plume, or even 
Edgar and Macduff, there is not one in which 
he more P omg | embodies the character 
than in this. We will make bold to say, 
that it could not be better performed. The 
transition from sheepishness to rakish im- 

ed as it were 
himself for his pr 
em ment, is exquisite 

le is graced wwiths that 
deportment so rare even in. 


fashionable life, that we ought not to be 


at its being et with 
on the ‘There “A Pat soa in all 
the other parts of this agreeable and amusing 
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Comedy. Miss Foote in Miss Neville, is 
inferior to Miss Brunton only in the minor 
importance of the character, and in not 
being so new to the town. Mrs. Daven- 
port’s Mrs. Hardcastle, it would be hard to 
improve upon. Fawcett’s Hardcastle is of 
the same genus; and Liston’s Tony is ludi- 
crous in the extreme. Mr. Abbott is a gen- 
tlemanly Hastings, and Simmons in vig 
gory deserves at the least: from our hands 
not to be passed over in silence. 

The Prince Regent again visited the The- 
atre, and Mr. C. Kemble could play before 
no better judge of the manners of a perfect 
gentleman. 

In The Slave on Wednesday, Miss Ste- 
phen’s sweet song, Macready’s passion, Ter- 
ry’s correctness, Sinclair’s and Duruset’s 
notes, and the humours of Jones, Emery, 
Liston, and Davenport, afforded an agree- 
able treat to a full house. 


MINOR THEATRES. 

On Thursday-week Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
and on Monday Sadler’s Wells, concluded 
their respective seasons. The latter pro- 
mises an enlarged piece of water for aquatic 
exhibitions next year. 

As a balance, in ‘some degree, for these 
lapses, the Theatre in the Strand, with the 
modest name of Sans Pareil, opened for the 
Winter on Monday. It gives out that many 
new pieces, and new performers of approved 
merit, are forthcoming, and anticipates as 
great success as attended it the preceding 
season. We shall take an opportunity to 
report progress, and if the entertainments 
are as good as the bills describe, sit again to 
witness and introduce them to the know- 
ledge of our readers. 


A Drama founded on Lord Byron’s Cor- 
sair has been produced by Mr. Dimond, and 
will be brought out at Drury Lane, Mrs. 
Mardyn is the heroine, and not Miss Kelly, 
as has been stated in some of the News- 
papers. 








FRENCH THEATRE, 

The Theatres of Paris, which produced 
fourteen novelties in July, and as many in Au- 
gust, showed less activity during the month 
of September, because perhaps the season 
was more favourable. a month 
only nine new pieces were P , nearly 
all of which proved successful. 

THEATRE DE L’ODEON. 

L’ Homme Gris, a Comedy in three acts, in 

rose, by Messrs. Daubigny and Ponjol.— 

e moral tendency of this piece is to prove 
that the charms of domestic life and mode- 
rate desires are preferable to the false enjoy- 
ments of a vain ostentation. 

The scene is laid in Saxony. Baron Val- 
len, a young man of a good disposition, but 

ssessed with the desire of shining, though 
Ris whole fortune consists of a smail estate, 
burdened with debts, has married (against 
the will of his uncle, Count Rosenthal 
Henriette, a person of obscure , 
but endowed with the best pcoragt Ro- 
senthal has € property, » Davi 
lost his only ane he had intended to ease 
to his nephew; incensed at his ufsuit- 


ea 


able alliance, he has resolved either to disin- 








herit him, or to dissolve, his i With 
this view he employs Franks, Vallen's ser: 
vant, whom he instructs to accelerate thé 
ruin of the young Baron, in the hope that 
when he is reduced to extremity, will 
have recourse to him, and in return for the 
assistance desired, will consent to be 
rated from Henriette. Vallen’s prodi 
but too rapidly favours the project of his 
uncle. He gives a féte, to which a nume 
rous company is invited. Nina, his wife's 
younger sister, is accompanied by an: old 
gentleman, named Muller, who among othet 
singularities constantly dresses himself frou 
head to foot in grey; whence he is called 
the Grey man. His coming is unwelcome t 
Vallen, whose actions he is in the habit of 
controlling. Muller, though a 
established himself in the family : 
not mind a bad reception, and has besides'a@ 
singular ascendancy over all those whom: he 
addresses. Rag of Valilen’s —. 
pear, and the Grey man passes all in 
review, telling = to their faces the bitter- 
est truths respecting their vices or their 
follies. The féte commences, and the first 
act concludes. During the night, Valen, it 
appears, has lost 400 florins at play, and be- 
ing unable to pay them, sends his servant at 
break of day to{Birmann, an old usurer, who 
is offended at this epithet, and desires to be 
called a Capitalist. Vallen already owes 
him a large sum, for which an action is 
brought against him; but the day 
Birmann .had consented, (upon the assur 
anne of ° os who = him a lee 
ter from Rosenthal). to suspen proceedings, 
and he has even promised to advance 2000 
florins, He bringsthem with him. Franks 
‘oes to fetch his master to receive thei, 
n the interim the Grey man appears, and 
in order to serve Vallen, to whom he designs 
to give a severe but instructive lesson, he 
informs the usurer that the young man.is 
disinherited, and that his debts will not Be 
paid: he persuades Birmann to carry back 
the 2000 florins, and engages to get him 
what is owing to him, on condition t 
without loss of time, he will seize the cha- 
teau, and imprison the proprietor. Vallen, 
deprived of the resource of the 2000 florins, 
and seeing his chateau seized, yields to the. 
advice of his servant, and wees to Count 
Rosenthal ; but the latter is scarcely gone, 
when Vallen is arrested, and conducted te 
prison, Henriette and Nina in vain beg the’ 
relies, ston Sill snitee h fr 
t still pro is fri 

ship for him. They leave him, upbraidiag 
his ill-nature, and go to comfort the pr- 
soner. 

Count Rosenthal appears in the third aet; 
he declares to Henriette, that he will do no- 
thing for his nephew till the deed of separa- 
tion is signed, and goes out to have it drawn 
up. Nina comes, and announces with trans- 

oy, that 





mts Fs that she has restored Vallen to 
iberty, ing to Birman, as a 

for his bow aioe which she had 
ceived the same day from Muller, and the 
value of which she would not have suspect- 
ed, had not the usurer noticed its beauty. 
Rosenthal ain, and in vain em 





ploys promises and threats to induce Henri- 
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ette to consent to the annulment of ber mar- 
riage. Vallen, who has been released from 
geen overhears in an adjoining closet this 
ressing. discussion; he. thes: into the 
arms of his wife, vowing never to forsake 
her. Muller endeavours to. move the count, 
who remains inflexible. Muller changes his 
tone. .“‘ Approve their: union,” says he, 
“ or fear lest with one word I expose you to 
shame.” T)ie count is. incensed at this me- 
nace. .“ Well. then,” continues Muller, 
* since you oblige me to it, recollect the red 
book. which was deposited with the notar 
yed by your family,” These words 
operate. like a cabalistic formula. Rosenthal 
confounded can only obey ; at the command 
of Muller he pays Birmann the sum owing 
to bim by his nephew, tears the deed of se- 
ration, discharges himself the servant 
ks, as weil as the waiting maid Florine, 
who had been instructed to engage the vir- 
tugqus Henriette in some intrigue, in order to 
render the separation more easy. This is 
notall; Muller orders, and Rosenthal sub- 
scribes in favour of Henriette a bond for 
100,000 florins. What then is the secret 
contained in the red book? It is this; and 
Rosenthal himself discovers it, so much is 
he moved by the exhortations of Muller, and 
the disinterestedness of Henriette and her 
husband, who will not accept the 100,000 
florins. This sum really belonged to Vallen. 
Rosenthal had concerted with the notary in 
whose hands it was deposited, to embezzle 
it for the benefitof his own son. This frank 
avowal reconciles him with the Grey man, 
who discovers himself to be Baron Dalberg, 
Rosenthal’s own brother, who had_ been a 
sent from his country for many years. After 
maging, besned the notary to make a disco- 
very, he followed his nephew like a tutelary 
penne, to watch over his conduct, and cause 
fortune to be restored to him, when he 
was cured of his prodigality.—This analysis, 
long, does not contain all the details 
of the action; but it is enough to prove 
that in regard to the contexture, the Grey 
man is avery tolerable drama, in which the 
multiplicity of incidents proves its German 
origin. The subject has in fact been taken 
from a novel of the indefatigable Augustus 
La Fontaine. 

The landing iden is not new, and it would 
be easy to make many comparisons between 
this piece and Le Dissipateur, which would 
not be. to the advantage of the Grey man. It 
must however be acknowledged that the last 
act is, well conducted, and that the last 
scenes excite curiosity. 

e parts of Muller, Nina, and Birmann, 
are the best drawn; all the rest are ex- 
tremely weak; that of the waiting-maid is 
wholly useless 


The causticity of Muller, contrasted with |° 


the meanness and folly of the other charac- 
ters, not but fhewtish some striking 
traits; the authors have not let them slip ; but 
too often the pleasantries are not suggested 
by the situation. 





; THEATRE DE La PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 

‘The authors of the Melo-drama, entitled 
Onse ‘hewres du Soir, have obediently made4 
ali the alterations which the public pointed 
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out to them, and the progress of the piece 
is thus rendered far more easy and rapid 
than on its first representation, They have 
made it a whole act shorter, and this is no 
inconsiderable improvement. All that was 
horrible without being interesting is judici- 
ously struck out; and the denouement is not 
now brought about by.a suicide, The au- 
thors have been rewarded for their submis- 
sion and trouble: the piece was loudly ap- 
plauded, and what is doubtless more grati- 
fying to the Manager, it promises to draw 
crowded houses. 


DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 

















The most gratifying mode in which we 
could commence the political compen 
dium of our Journal is this week within 
our reach: it is to state the accumulat- 
ing proofs of the returning prosperity 
of our native land. After the thunder- 
storm, black clouds still sail along the 
sky, and obscure the glorious light of 
heaven; but anon the horizon clears, 
and all the beamy blessings of light are 
diffused over gladdened nature, refreshed 
by the torrent and purified by the tem- 
pest. Thus, after the storm of five-and- 
twenty years, the clouds of gloom are 


begin to be manifested to rejoicing na- 
tions. 

We have had occasion repeatedly to 
advert to the rapidly improving condition 
of our home manufactures, and foreign 
trade. The following financial state- 
ment for the last quarter, with the com- 
parative view instituted between its pro- 
ducts and that of the corresponding 
quarter last year, must fill every British 
heart with confidence and pleasure. 

Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 


Quarters ended on the 10th days of October, 1816 
and 1817. 





1816. 1817. 

CUSTOMS. 
Consolidated  . . . £1,499,288' 1,880,180 
Annual Duties . . . 958,540 1,241,770 
War Duties . . . . BL seeceeee 





Total Customs 4,457,859 5,121,950 








* This is the total sum applicable to the Con- 
solidated Fund ; but there is besides a sum of 
1,241,7701. received under the head of Customs, 
and spplicable, among the annual duties, to pay 

ff bills. ‘Thus no less than 3,121,950l. is the 
real produce of the quarter, being an excess over 
the quarter of 664,119/. anda 
increasing 


decided proof commercial pros- 
perity. 
The tive statement of the income and 


result of a total income of 9,500,2941. for 1817 ; 
whereas, in 1816, the amount was only 9,224,983i. 
or less by 490,2171. The total charge in 1816 
was 8,537,9561. ; in 1817, 8,700,0301, ;—surplus 
in the former year, 687,0271. ; and in the latter, 
though the ? 


charge is greater, 600,294/. 





dispersing, and the blessings of peace} 


expenditure of the Consolidated Fund gives aj. 
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EXCISE. 1816. 1817. 
Consolidated . . . 4,937,055 | 4,025,209 
Annnal Duties. . .« 98,6414 124,684 
War Taxes ee ©1,259,533 789,943 
Total Excise 6,295,229 4,889,836 





Stamps .. . . 1,487,447 1,688,663 


Post Office . .. 365,000 354,000 
Assessed Taxes 714,270 782,602 
Property Tax .-. 2,960,576 407,072 
Land Taxes 180,067 190,502 
Miscellaneous . . . 41,848 76,799 
Unappropriated War Duties ------ 12,124 





14,502,296 11,523,548 





Oct. 10,1816. Oct. 10,1817, 





Amount of Revenue . £14,502,296 13,593,548 

Ded uct 

amount ! 

of War 

Duty on § 

Malt 

Ditto 

Property } 
Tax 


£ 517,000 


2,960,576 





3,477,576 





iad. , 11,024,710 
uct Arrears of Property Tax 
and Malt Duty } 499,072 


11,104,476 


—_—__——. 





Net Revenue received in the Qr. 2 
ending Oct. 10, 1817. § 11,108,476 
itto. 1816. . 11,024,710 


Increase as compared with 1816 99,766 





The following additional statement has 
appeared officially in the Courier. 

The Excise comparison presents a different 
result ; but the cause is one over which human 
~~ had no control, but which is not likely te 

permanent. 

The Stamps in the two last quarters, particu- 
larly the last, afford an excess beyond the cor- 
responding quarters. 

The Post-office revenue might be expected 
to fall off, but the diminution is very trifling, 
and the last quarter is higher than either of the 
three preceding quarters. 

The Assessed i 
excead the Assessed Taxes in the three corre- 
sponding ones; a result which few, we believe, 
were prepared to expect. 

The Land Taxes are more productive in each 
of the four last quarters than in the four corre- 
sponding quarters. 

The total of the Permanent and Annual 
Duties for the last four, quarters exceeds the 
total of the four preceding quarters by above 
1,200,0001. viz. :— 

Fotal of 1816-++++++eeeeeeece ¢* £40,866,775 
1B17--cccccccccesscess 42,159,665 


Balance in favour of 1817---+ £ 1,292,890 
The total Consolidated Fund for 
the same period is, for1816---- £38,219,757 
ABIT +c iceccvesecsens eves © 38,413,523 
Leaving an excess in favour of 
1817, Of -+serererrecnons £ 193,766 
The total War Taxes for 1816 were £19,272,088 
1817 +-++ 5,281,954 
————— 


Against 1817:-++++++ £15,990,154 














‘axes for the three last qnarters ~ 
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But the reason of this falling-off is known 
to every body, viz. the repeal of the War Excise 
Duty on Malt and the Property Tax. 

Thus the difference between the whole pro- 
duce of the Revenue for the year is as follows :— 





It was in 1816 «++++++e++ e+++ £60,138,863 
OM .6040:0000000090 47,441,619 
Difference ----+- eves £129,697,244 


or 483,8951. more than the difference between 
the produce of the War Excise Duty and the 
Property-tax in 1816 and 1817. 

From this truly auspicious view, we 
turn to the News of the Week, which, as 
usual, has no feature of marked impor- 
tance. The even current of affairs scarce- 
ly affords a ptetext for political specula- 
tions. 

The new gold coin of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns gets largely into circula- 
tion ; and it is curious to hear the Croakers 
of three years ago, begin to speak of the 
superior conveniences of paper. We 
should be glad however to see the issue 
of notes under five pounds much limited, 
if not entirely discontinued. 

The new Exchequer Bills, at 2d per 
day, “have reached a premium of 21s. 
alread y,—another proof of the abundance 
of capital, as the Revenue is of its ap- 
plication to useful and enriching pur- 
poses. 

Parliament has been prorogued to the 
16th December; but it is understood will 
not meet till the end of January. 

The Duke of San Carlos, the Spanish, 
and Baron Humboldt, the Prussian Am- 
bassador, were formally presented to the 
Prince Regent at a Court held on the 10th. 
Her Majesty the Queen, is preparing for 
a journey to Bath, the waters of which 
have been prescribed for, we rejoice to 
say, no serious complaint, but merely as 
a general tonic to our respected Sovereign. 
The event in which the Princess Charlotte 
and the Country are so much interested, 
is predicted with uncommon accuracy by 
the Newspapers. Unlike the Soothsayer 
whose prediction touched Cesar, their 
Ides of March (the 10th or 11th!!) are 
past. The Duchess of Berri is again in 
a promising way—a matter of no mean 
moment in the existing state of things in 
France. 

Of Foreign Affairs our summary may 
be very brief, without injury to the record 
of facts. The Emperor Alexander pur- 
sues his tour, and was, near the end of 
August, at Mohilow, where General Bar- 
clay de Tolly received him with Imperial 
honours. A Russian squadron of 6 sail 
of the line and some frigates having been 
ordered out of port (probably to prevent 
its being locked up by the ice) has set all 
our Quidnuncs also afloat. It is truly 


langhable to hear any political conse- 
quence attached to this naval movement 


of Russia! The death of Czerni George 
is said to be still a subject of discussion ; 
but we observe, that the echoes of our 
own Journals on the continental press 
often, in their re-echo, serve to strengthen 
as well as prolong the original bruit. 

An affray between some Guards and 
Landwehr took place at Berlin on the 
23d ult. One or two individuals were 
killed; but though the contest was not 
more serious, it bespeaks ill blood which 
is like enough te produce greater com- 
motions. 

Spain has agreed to the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, commencing with 1820. 

Rumour says, that the political and 
commercial relations between Great 
Britain and Sweden are drawing closer, 
through the diplomatic mission of Lord 
Strangford. 

Several dreadful murders are related 
in the Newspapers of the last ten days. 
It is remarkable that such horrors seldom 
occur singly. Well may we pray ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation;” for it does ap- 
pear as if the human mind were insti- 
gated by the mere knowledge of evil. 
In other respects we may quote the poet 

“ Death’s shafts fly thick” — 

The Hon. Hénry Erskine, and the Right 
Hon. J. Philpot Curran, have both died 
within a short period, the former at 
Avondell in Scotland on the 8th, and the 
latter at Brompton on the 14th. We 
shall lose no time in procuring memoirs 
of each for our Biographical Depart- 
ment. 

Of celebrated Foreigners we have also 
to announce the decease of Duke Julius 
de Polignac, the great favourite of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI., at Petersburgh 
on the 2ist. ult.; of M. Dupont de 
Nemours, a distinguished loyalist, driven 
to America by the revolution; and of M. 
Letourneur dela Manche, equally known 
to fame on the other side, one of the 
quondam Directors, with Carnot, of the 
French Republic, and of those who voted 
for the death of his King. He died sud- 
denly near Lacken. 


VARIETIES. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Verona, SerremBeR 10, 1817.—The num- 
ber of foreigners who visited this city last 
year was very great, in consequence of which 
the taverns are now more numerous and 
better regulated. In the Cathedral and in 
the Church of St. Giorgio, the masterpieces 
of Titian and Paul Veronese, which have 
been brought back from Paris, are again 
seen in their old places. It is now the 
fashion here for travellers to visit the monu- 
ments and the ruined church, in which tradi- 
tion lays the scene and the catastrophe of 
e° variously-told story of Romeo and Juliet. 

ear the Giuocodi, Pallone, before the Porta 
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— —— 
de’ Borsari, ina garden, a stone sarcophagus, 
said to have contained Juliet, when she was 
supposed to be dead, is shown to the curi- 
ous. Maffer, in his Verona [llustrata, men- 
tions. this story but slightly; Count Corte 
more at length. Since the Duchess of 
Parma paid a visit to Juliet’s tomb last year, 
the goldsmiths here have hit on the happy 
idea of setting small fragments in gold rings, 
which find many purchasers, particularly 
among the English, in honour of Shake- 
speare. 

N. B. We refer to our IXth Number for 
the account of Romeo and Juliet, by Della 
Corte, and an engraving of her tomb. 














Frencn Literature.—After mentioning 
a number of new publications in the press, 
or recently issued, the last No. of the Joure 
nal de I’ Imprimerie, &c. says, “ These works 
form only a portion of those which are in 
progress in Paris: never, perhaps, did so 
much activity prevail in our printing houses, 
It too often happens that there'is not suffi- 
cient employment for the workmen ; at pre- 
sent there are not enow of workmen for the 
demand, There is a want of Pressmen,” 


Jean Etienne Hardouin, the translator of 
Young’s Night Thoughts into French verse, 
died at Paris, on the 25th of June last, at 
the advanced age of eighty-two. He also 
= hrased Fenelon’s Telemachus ; trans- 
ated the fragment of the 91st book of Livy, 
discovered by Paul Jacques Bruns in the 
MS. library of the Vatican ; and published 
a collection of Anacreon’s poems in the 
original Greek text, with a glossary, and 
translations into Latin prose and verse, 
French prose and verse. 


An author, accustomed to write for the 
Odeon Theatre, lately read one of his pro- 
ductionsto M. Picard. He had said oncom- 
ing in, that he had two new pieces in his 
pocket, a tragedy for the Francais, anda 
comedy for the Odeon; and when he had 
finished his task, the manager addressed 
him, with a good deal of embarrassment, in 
these words: “ Pray, Sir, have the kindness 
to inform me, whether it is your tragedy or 
your comedy that you have been reading ?” 


The French navigator Freycinet, whose 
intended voyage round the world in the cor- 
vette Uranie we have mentioned, (as well as 
his furmer voyages and purpose to explore 
the coast of New Holland), sailed lately 
from Toulon. It seems that his wife, dis- 

ised in man’s apparel, joined the vessel on 
the a of its sailing, and thus accom 
panies her husband, in spite of the prohibi- 
tion against ladies embarking without 5 
cial authority. The inhabitants of Toulon 
of course extol this instance “ devowement 
conjugal” to the very echo! 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The prospectus of a statistical and historical 
account of the United States of America, from 
the period of the first establishments to the 

resent day, has been published by Mr. D. B. 
arden, who was for many years Secretary to 
the American Minister, and Consul of the U. 8. 
at Paris. Such a work, ably and i 
written, is a desideratum, 





